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and beard, and a soft felt hat crushed over 
his eyes; the other buttoned up in the 
sterner decorum of a frock-coat, and standing 
with folded arms and bent, uncovered 
head, on to the short shining curls of 
which the pitiless rain beats down unfelt 
and unheeded. Beyond these, again, three 
or four beggar children, two of them 
playing the venerable game of Aunt Sally 
at an already mutilated figure of an 
angel on a neighbouring tombstone, the 
others grouped gaping and curious, and 
thrusting their shock heads and mud-stained 
rags over the pile of wet clay and sods 
heaped up on either side of the gaping pit 
into which a man's body has just been low- 
ered. No one else ! No mute, no carriages, 
no other mourners, not even a tear ; for men 
are not greatly given to crying even when 
they care very much, and, of those two stand- 
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ing here, one cared too little and the other 
too much for any outward show. The 
ateadily pitiless rain had it all its own way 
for weeping, and the wind wailed and blus- 
tered, and shook the bare boughs of the 
blackened trees, and rumpled the damp, 
trampled grass about the grave-clods — ^and 
these two did all the outward mourning 
between them. 

The service was over. The minister had 
whisked off his wet surplice, put on his hat 
and departed. The sexton was busy filling 
in the grave with hasty shovel-loads. Even 
the children had got tired of the sight, which, 
after all, was not very novel or exciting, and 
had gone off to play elsewhere ; and the fair- 
bearded man shook himself, gave his hat a 
knock to one side, thereby at once assuming 
a half-brigand aspect, which was somewhat 
picturesque ; and went so far as to cast a 
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longing look at the stem of a short pipe 
sticking out of his coat pocket, and to cough 
once or twice in the hope of attracting the 
attention of his friend, who still stood rigid 
and motionless, a heavy frown, which looked 
morei like wrath than sorrow, settling deeper 
every moment on his good-looking face. He 
paid no heed, however, to the signs of hia 
companion's impatience ; and after a minute 
or two the latter spoke. 

" Come along, Wraybum. We can't da 
poor Tom any good by standing here in this 
beastly rain till we've got fever and ague ; 
and I've a model coming this afternoon into 
the bargain. Hadn't we better make a move, 
old feUow ? " 

George Wraybum turned round. The 
words seemed to wake him out of a kind of 
dream. 

"Make a move!" he repeated. "Ah I 
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yes, I suppose so. We can't do him any- 
good, as you say, by stapng here. No, nor 
by anything else now. My God ! it's little 
^ood any one did do for* him, poor fellow ! " 

" Well, I don't know. You were always 
helping him, as far as you could, at any 
rate," returned the other, deprecatingly. 
" He's often told me so himself ; and, after 
s31, there are some men that can't get on in 
life. Come along, Wrayburn 1 '^ 

Wrayburn flashed round at him, a pas- 
.sionate anger in his blue eyes. 

" Can't get on I He'd have got on fast 
€nough if he'd been let. Why, he'd more 
genius in his little finger than you or I have 
in our whole bodies, and more soul. He 
might have talked of my helping him. It 
was just like his dear old generous spirit to 
do so ; but what's a little miserable money, 
that any man can make by selling tripe or 
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candles, to ideas ? and Til tell you one thing,. 
Danzil, / should never have had the money 
if he hadn't helped me first with the ideas. 
I owe the whole beginning of it to him ; and 
much I could do for him in return, indeed ! 
I couldn't save him from having the kind- 
Hest heart that ever beat broken by inches* 
I couldn't save him from being murdered, 
foully, cruelly murdered. Curse on the 
coward hand that did it ! " 

Stephen Danzil put one hand on his 
brother artist's arm. 

" Gently, old man ! I liked poor Tom 
as well as I ever liked any fellow but your- 
self, and I think the way the critics cut him 
up and ran him down was a beastly shame ; 
but no one ever had an idea that he'd take 
it in the way he did. To go and shoot your- 
self because a confounded newspaper laughs 
at you I He must have been mad to do so. 
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" And who drove him mad ? " cried 
Wraybum, fiercely. "Who tortured him. 
and crushed his energies, and spoilt the sale 
of his pictures, and shut them out of exhi- 
bitions? Who sneered at his genius, and 
damned his work, and made the dealers turn 
the cold shoulder on him till he lost all heart 
q,nd strength and courage ? Mad ! of course 
he was mad ; but the man who maddened 
him and made him so was the art critic of 
the * Scourger/ It was he who murdered 
poor Tom Baring, and made his young wife 
a widow and his children fatherless. It wag 
he who fitted the buUet to the poor lad's 
pistol, and laid him here under the earth to- 
day ; and if ever I can find him out, if ever 
I come across him, I swear now that I'll take 
it out of him, let it cost what it may." 

" The * Scourger ' was hard on him,, 
deucedly hard," said Danzil, slowly ; " but 
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what I used to say to him was, * Why do you 
read it ? There are hundred of other papers. 
Everyone knows the ' Scourger ' hits hard. 
If it hurts you why do you take it in ? ' And 
he would. I think he'd rather have gone 
without his dinner than without that paper 
when Wednesday came ; and he never rested 
till he had hunted it through from the title 
at the top to the last advertisement, on the 
chance of finding some mention of himself ; 
and put down every fresh failure to the 
score of it. It was a regular mania, for, 
after all, he only suffered with the other 
men of that particular school he belonged to. 
Aye, and of other schools too. IVe had 
plenty of digs from it in my time." 

"Yes, and so have I," said Wraybum, 
" but we were stronger ; and, besides, weVe 
had our fair share of praise to back it. But 
he never got any praise. The other papers 
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took their cue from the * Scourger ' ; till it 
was one untiring gibe and sneer, and he 
<;ouldn't stand it. His whole heart and soul, 
his very life itself was bound up in his art, 
and the views which he took of it; and 
when they stabbed that with thrust after 
thrust, and held it up to be pierced with 
poisoned arrows, it was as if they had 
stabbed and shot at him. The world may 
mock at him if it will, and call him fool and 
suicide. I say that Tom Baring was as foully 
.^nd deliberately robbed and murdered as 
though he had been attacked by any mid- 
night assassin, and if ever I meet the man 
who did it I will make him repent it, even 
in this life — so help me God 1 " 

The young man's face was white and 
•quivering with the intensity of his indigna- 
tion — ^his two hands clenched together till 
the muscles stood like cords upon them. He 
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stretched them out over the grave as he 
spoke with a passionate gesture ; and the 
wind, sweeping over the long wet grass and 
grey headstones, caught up his words, and 
flung them back from the churchyard wall 
with a dreary echo. Danzil put his arm 
through his, and drew him away. 

" Don't forget my model ; and weVe got 
the poor little widow, too, to think of," he 
said. " I'U go and see her this evening, and telL 
her what you purpose doiQg ; though I don't 
see why you shouldn't tell her yourself. For 
my part, I'm fond of a little gratitude when 
I stump up for some one else's benefit ; and 
she's a soft, pretty little thing. I rather 
think poor old Tom wouldn't have gone^ 
quite so mad if it hadn't been for her pathetic 
voice and eyes, with the tears always coming 
into them. I don't believe she'll be much 
worse ojff without him after all. His soul was 
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too big for his body and his genius too high 
for pot-boiling ; and where there are wives 
and children pots must boil. Let him rest in 
peace. The * Scourger ' can't hurt him now, 
Wraybum." 

Wrayburn only shook his head, and made 
no answer. He could remember the time 
when his friend used to rave to him about 
that low- voiced little Fanny, and how that 
if he could only induce her to be his wife he 
would paint pictures which should make her 
name a word of honour throughout the civi- 
lised world, and bring in gold enough to 
pave the floor she trod on, and hang a wreath 
of jewels above her pensive brow ; but the 
name had been held up to ridicule instead, 
and the pictures had brought in very little 
money and much mockery on the score of 
their ghastly- visaged Venuses and attenuated 
Cupic^s ; while Fanny's pensive brow had 
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taken a fretful pucker, and her low voice a 
complaining whine, until Wraybum could 
sometimes hardly recognise the pretty, 
spiritual young girl, in the then sad-eyed, 
weary-looking wife, always with a baby in 
her axms, and never with a tidy gown on 
her back. He put that change down to the 
score of the " Scourger " as well ; but he 
was not minded to say any more at present. 
They had come to a turn in the Fulham- 
road where their roads diverged. Stephen 
Danzil hailed an omnibus and jumped into 
it in great dread least his model should have 
got sulky at being kept waiting ten minutes, 
and had taken herself off — a circumstance 
aU the more probable from the fact that she 
often kept him waiting a couple of hours in 
the best part of the day, and went into a 
towering passion if he remonstrated ; while 
Wraybum turned down Chelsea way, and 
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betook himself to his own quarters, under 
the shadow of old Chelsea Church, and in 
the classic neighbourhood of Cheyne Walk. 

" I wish I had told Danzil not to men- 
tion my name at aU," he was thinking, " for 
she knew I wa^ going to take a year in 
Kome. I had talked about it to poor Tom, 
and she may suspect why IVe given it up. 
It was just like my stupidity." 



CHAPTER 11. 

The noonday sun was beating fiercely upon 
a rocky headland on the Scottish coast. It 
stood up a hundred feet or more above the 
beach, and it was covered with a short fine 
grass, burnt yellow in the July sunshine, 
with here and there a big boulder of grey 
stone, or tuft of heather all ablaze with ruddy 
purple bloom ; and all around on three sides 
stretched the sea, more blue than any sap- 
phire, more brilliant than any diamond, 
more incandescent than a sheet of flame : a 
lake of glass ruflled with a fiery whip, illi- 
mitable, opaline, ahd reflecting back the 
amber rays of the sun in a million rainbow- 
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tints of blended gold and pearl, and rose 
and violet. 

It was too brilliant to be looked at of a 
<jertainty; for a young woman, who had 
climbed slowly to the brow of the head- 
land, and stood for a moment gazing out 
upon the semi-circle of ocean below her, 
covered her eyes quickly with her hands, 
and seeking out the shelter of the nearest 
boulder of granite at hand, cast herself 
down, and taking off her hat stretched 
herself out full length upon the warm grass 
and lay there in that perfect, restful enjoy- 
ment, which only a lonely walk, pure air, 
and perfect solitude can enable one properly 
to appreciate. 

She was rather a pretty young woman, 
too — ^tall and nobly made, with well-shaped 
limbs, and a head like a Greek goddess, set 
straight and square upon a long full throat. 
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As a rule, heads are so very seldom set on 
properly, that I mention this detail in 
particular, and on purpose. Otherwise there 
was not, perhaps, much of what people in 
general would call beauty in her face. The 
features were ordinary enough, the eyes 
grey, and neither large nor small, the com- 
plexion of one unvarying creamy tint, 
entirely wanting in colour or transparency, 
and the hair a light soft brown wound round 
and round in a long double twist, so as to 
form a coil at the back of her head. As for 
what she was dressed in, I don't know ; but 
I think it was something bluish, and some- 
thing cottony. It looked cool at any rate ; 
and so, thanks to her colourlessness, did the 
wearer; but the latter appearance was 
deceptive, for she was really very hot, and 
a good deal tired by her climb, sufficiently 
so to be glad to lie down and do nothing, 
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with her face turned upwards to the blue 
sky, and her arms, which were beautiful, 
and might have been painted by Leighton 
twenty times over, crossed under her head. 

Suddenly, however, a slight furrow 
crossed her brow, and with the half uttered 
words — 

" I wonder if I fastened it securely," she 
sprang up, and going nearer to the edge of 
the cliff, knelt down and looked over, sup- 
porting herself on one hand while she shaded 
her eyes with the other from the glaring 
rays of the sun. Below her was a little 
strip of sandy beach, white as snow, on 
which were hauled up two boats — one small 
and natty, with white tiller-ropes and red 
cushions, and a couple of sculls lying across 
the thwarts — ^the other larger, and so 
weather-beaten, with all the paint off and 
the rudder broken, as to have the appear- 

VOL. I. 2 
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ance of having been deserted for some 
time. 

Marion Thome's eyes went straight to 
the first, which, drawn up a little out of the 
water, was lashed securely to a stake driven 
into the sands at the foot of the cliff ; then, 
reassured on that point, wandered on to 
where the other lay rather higher up on the 
beach. It had been empty when she passed 
it before commencing her upward climb; 
but some one had visited the place since 
then, and at present a man was seated in it, 
busily engaged in sketching a distant point 
of the cliff which ran out into the sea at 
some distance. 

He was too far below her for her to see 
what he was like, except that he had on a 
straw hat and a suit of light grey, and that 
he seemed easily discouraged ; for even while 
she looked at him she saw him twice leave 
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off, hold the canvas from him for some 
minutes, then stick it up again, and set to 
work desperately for a second or two, break 
off to contemplate it; and finally dash his 
brush across its face, and throwing himself 
l)ack in the bottom of the boat, tilt his hat 
over his face to keep off the rays of the sun, 
and apparently compose himself for a nap. 

As further contemplation of him was not 
very interesting. Miss Thome retired from 
the edge of the cliff, and, drawing a small 
T^ook from her pocket, composed herself to 
read. She read on steadily for half an hour 
or more, an occasional fold in her brow, or 
brightening of the steady, grey eyes, showing 
that what she was doing was no mere 
glancing through a book, and once or twice 
she even made a pencil mark at some parti- 
cular passage. She did not double down a 
page, which I record with pleasure, as I 
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object to dog's-eared books on principle. 
By-and-by it occurred to her tbat the 
shadow of the rock was getting longer and 
that time was passing and tide rising, 
and perhaps it might be as well to begin 
thinking of leisurely wending her downward 
way. Before doing so, however, a spice 
of feminine curiosity made her go to the 
edge of the cliff again. 

To her surprise the scene had altered. 
The weather-beaten boat was no longer high 
and dry on the sands, but rocking lazily 
about on the blue, shimmery water, a dozen 
yards from shore ; the strip of white sand 
had diminished to a mere ribbon's width, 
and her own boat was also afloat, though 
stiU within easy reach, being moored to its 
stake as she had left it. She noted this 
quickly, and then looked back at the other. 
At first sight she had fancied that it was 
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empty ; but a second glance showed her a 
glimmer of a straw hat and something grey 
at the bottom, and she began to wonder. 

The boat was adrift. It had no oars, 
she was sure of that, for she had passed it 
more than once on previous excursions ; and 
although there was not sufficient wind to 
<irive it along fast, and it still clung close to 
the shore, bobbing about on the tiny wave- 
lets, and occasionally drifting a little in- 
wards, it seemed strange that the man 
should lie so still and take no heed. Unless 
he were a good swimmer how was he to get 
back to shore, for he must be completely out 
oi his depth, and wa^ getting more so every 
moment that passed ? 

Was it possible that he was sound 
^eep, and unconscious alike of the fact of 
the boat being afloat and of his own danger? 

The idea had no sooner entered the girl's 
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mind than she turned quickly and began to» 
descend the hill by the path which led down 
it. She did not even remember her hat and 
book, still lying on the grass, or pause to go 
back for them ; for as she rose from her 
knees a little puff of cool breeze had smitten, 
her in the face, ruffling her hair and gown, 
and she hurried on faster. The wind was- 
getting up, and if the boat once drifted from 
under the lee of the cliffs it might be 
swamped before she could pull out to it; 
and now that she had lost sight of it and 
its occupant her fears grew in proportion. 

Before she had gone two-thirds of the 
way she heard a sound which increased and 
strengthened them, and brought a faint red 
spot of excitement into her cheeks. It was 
a cry for help, a man's cry, and twice 
repeated — ^as though wrung out by some 
sudden peril. 
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Marion guessed the meaning of it at 
once. 

The sleeper had awakened to a know- 
ledge of his position, and was calling for aid 
to meet it ; and the voice sounded so faint 
that at first her heart almost stopped, for 
she thought it could not come from the boat 
at all, but from some one struggling in the 
sea; and though the next moment she 
remembered that the rapidly freshening 
breeze was blowing off shore, and therefore 
carrying the voice away with it, the thought 
did not bring much comfort; for if the 
sound was being borne away so also was the 
boat. Should she yet reach it in time ? 

Another minute and she turned a comer 
in the path and saw the little cove before 
her, and out — much further out than it had 
been before — ^the boat drifting towards the 
opening, with the man now plainly visible 
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in it. He was not looking towards the 
shore, however, but stooping as in the act 
of throwing something out of the boat ; and 
he had repeated the gesture more than once 
before Marion saw that he was trying to 
bale her out with a small tin cup and his 
hat; also that the dilapidated bark was 
much lower in the water than it had been 
five minutes previously, and that it seemed 
to be getting more so. It was then that the 
truth flashed upon her. The crazy vessel 
had a leak in her and was rapidly filling. 
Instinctively she cried out at the top of her 
voice to give assurance of approaching aid, 
and turning, flew down the narrow path and 
creeping along the fi^inge of rocks at its 
base, unfastened the hawser which secured 
her own boat to the stake already men- 
tioned. 

Another moment and she had sprung 
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into the tiny bark, and was pulling out 
towards the offing ; but in that moment 
somethiQg else happened. The man, in his 
hurried work of baling, let his foot slip and 
stumbled, making the boat lurch heavily to 
the side where the leak was situated. The 
water rushed in in a sudden volume, and 
just as Marion's light skiff shot out from 
under the shadow of the rocks, the long- 
-abandoned fisherman's launch, half filled 
with water, already entangled in the current 
sweeping round the cliff, and impossible of 
.guidance, gave one heavy roll, swooped 
forward, and disappeared in a broad circle 
of foaming, swirling wavelets. 

Boat and man had gone down beneath 
the sea ! 

The former came up again almost imme- 
diately, however ; but she was bottom 
upwards, and at first Marion, resting on her 
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oars at a few yards' distance, in the sick 
impotence of despair at witnessing the sight 
she had feared take place ahnost within 
reach of her arm, believed that the man was. 
drowned. 

The next minute, however, she uttered a 
sharp, glad cry, and puUing round the bow 
of the wreck, flung down her sculls, and 
stretched out her right hand to grasp one 
whose feUow was stiU cUnging to the broken 
side of the overturned boat, while she called 
out — 

" Thank God, you are safe ! Take hold of 
me, and let go there. I can't come nearer." 

"Take care of yourself; I shall swamp 
you too," stammered the stranger ; and 
indeed the idea, owing to the smallness of 
Marion's craft, and the way in which it was^ 
being weighted to one side, did not seen^ 
improbable. 
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It was chiefly thanks to his agility, and 
the girl's quickness at seconding it, that an 
accident was avoided ; and only when they 
were both seated in safety and facing one 
another did either find time to notice the 
other's appearance, or say anything beyond 
a short breathless word of suggestion or 
warning. 

It was the man who recovered himself 
first. He had taken the sculls in his hands, 
and leant forward across them, looking into 
Marion's pale, agitated face, with a warm 
flush of excitement and gratitude on his own. 

"You have saved my life," he said, 
quickly, and in a tone of hearty, unaffected 
emotion. " I can never thank you enough, 
for I can't swim a stroke, and could not 
have clung there for very long. How I 
wish I could tell you how grateful I am for 
your prompt assistance I " 
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" I am grateful too to have been there," 
said Marion, shivering slightly at the 
thought of what must have happened if she 
had not been. Like a true woman, she was 
feeling much more frightened and shaken 
now that the danger was over than when it 
had been imminent. " I only wish I could 
have been quicker ; but I did not see you 
were in danger till too late to be able to 
prevent it. I was up there," pointing to 
the cliff above them, " when I caught sight 
of you. Had you fallen asleep ? " 

The stranger nodded. 

" Yes, I couldn't get on with a sketch I 
was trying. The fact is the sun had given 
me a headache, and I was lazy, so I lay 
down in the bottom of that old boat. It 
was high up on the sand then, and I never 
thought of the tide, or of there being any 
fear of its rising high enough to float the 
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ramsliackle thing. It looked as if it had 
been there since the year one." 

" It has been there all the summer, for I 
have seen it," said Marion ; " but the tides 
have been unusually high this week, and I 
remember hearing two of the fishermen at 
Port Strathsay say that to-day would be the 
highest in the year. It just came into my 
mind when I was on the top of the cM. 
But what woke you ? " 

" The water coming into the bottom of 
the boat, and lapping against my face. I 
could not think where I was at first, or 
what had happened to me ; but the 
ancient concern was full of leaky places, 
and there was one hole in her side half 
as big as my head, so I saw that if I 
didn't contrive to bale pretty quick there 
wouldn't be much chance for me in another 
five minutes." 
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" And it was then you shouted ? " said 
Marion. 

The stranger nodded again. 

** Yes, it was then I shouted^ when I saw 
that my hat and Httle tin mug were not 
likely to be of much ayail agaiost the 
incoming water. I had seen your boat, and 
guessed — or at least trusted — there would 
be some one within hail ; though I had no 
idea that it was to a young lady to whom I 
should owe my rescue." 

'' It was a mere chance that I was able 
to be of any use to you at all," Marion 
answered, quietly. " By the way, where are 
you pulling us to at present ? Port Strath- 
say is my home this summer : but you are 
so wet I should prefer to put you out first 
at wherever you are bound for, so that you 
may change your clothes without delay." 

"But I am bound for Port Strathsay, 
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too," said the stranger, smiling. He was a 
handsome fellow, and his smile was a very 
pleasant one ; not that kind of smile which 
is only suggestive of a large sum of money 
recently expended at a dentist's. " I am on 
a walking tour for a month or two, and I 
arrived there last night, and walked round 
here this morning. A long tramp it is, too." 

*' Yes, too long for me. That is why I 
came by water — ^that, and because I wanted 
the row," said Marion ; " but it is very hot, 
even on the water." 

Then she put her hand suddenly to her 
head, and discovered — ^what in her excite- 
ment she had forsrotten till that moment — 
that she had no hat on, and that the rays of 
the sun were beating almost vertically on 
her uncovered head. The stranger made 
the same observation at the same moment. 

" You have no bonnet, " he said 
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anxiously. " No wonder you feel the heat ; 
and I'm afraid you must have left it behind 
in your kind promptitude in coming to my 
aid. Can we go back for it, or is it too late ? " 
They were just rounding a little point 
which stretched an encircling arm round the 
tiny fishing harbour of Port Strathsay. The 
scintillating blue waters of the bay were 
scattered over with small craffc, and the 
white, slate-roofed houses of the little vil- 
lage, partly grouped together above a semi- 
circle of sandy beach, partly climbing up the 
green, treeless hill-side at the rear, shone 
out pleasantly in the sunlight. To row 
back a couple of miles was out of the ques- 
tion ; but Miss Thome felt a little faint 
flush coming into her cheek at the thought 
of what her father, or even the simple 
garrulous people of the place, would think 
at seeing her come back to the village bare- 
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beaded, and in the company of a handsome 
young man, whose hat had also disappeared, 
and whose clothes were completely saturated 
by sea-water. 

" Oh, no ; it is not worth while to go 
back," she said, all the more quietly for the 
inconvenience of the blush. " We are close 
at home now, and I can tie my handkerchief 
over my head. I suppose you are at the 
inn, so we wiU row to the landing-place 
nearest there first, and I will go on by 
myself. Our house is rather outside the 
village on the other side of the bay." 

There were two or three scattered cot- 
tages in the direction which she ' indicated ; 
but she did not say which was her home, 
and the stranger had too much natural 
delicacy to ask what she might have inten- 
tionally omitted. He had seen the Kttle 
embarrassed blush, and the lady-Kke ease 
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with which she surmounted it; and was 
thinking how much it became her calm, 
pure style, and how far prettier she looked 
with that little white handkerchief framing 
her face, and knotted under the firm round 
chin. He answered her proposal with some 
warmtL 

" Certainly not. You have been much 
too kind to an unlucky stranger already, 
and I am heartily ashamed of the trouble 
and inconvenience I have put you to. Let 
me take you to your own landing-place, and 
I shall walk round to the village. It isn't 
half a mile, and I would rather do so. Yes, 
on my honour, I would." 

He had guessed that she was a little shy 
of entering the village under his escort, and 
Marion, seeing he guessed it, liked him for 
doing so. 

" He is a gentleman," she said to herself. 
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** I wonder what his name is, and whether 
papa would like him ? But perhaps he will 
have walked away on his tour to-morrow. 
If ever mind, I shall have had an adventure 
to amuse papa with." 

Just then the boat grounded on the 
hard, sandy beach, and her companion, 
springing out, drew it up firmly against the 
primitive little landing-place, formed of 
huge stones thrown roughly together, and 
gave her his hand to alight. 

" I cannot thank you sufficiently," he said, 
with an earnestness that made his fingers 

* 

tighten on hers, and brought that faint 
pretty colour again into her cheeks. "My 
debt to you is too great. Will you let me 
give you my card, so that you may know 
the name, unimportant as it is, of the man 
whose life you have saved, and who will 
never forget his gratitude to you ? " 
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A little barelegged, sandy-haired boy 
was running down the grassy slope at that 
moment to take the boat. Marion felt her 
hand released, and the next moment the 
stranger had bowed low and gone, walldng^ 
briskly away in the direction of the village. 

His card remained between her fingers, 
and glancing at it, with natural feminine 
curiosity, Marion read, in small old English 
characters — 



5, ICimt-tcmut, Chelsea. 
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CHAPTER III 



Oeorge Wrayburn walked back to the 
little inn, the one place of entertainment in 
the village of Port Strathsay, in a mood 
of half-pleasant excitement which of late 
had been almost unknown to him. It was 
just what he wanted, this sudden shock and 
Kttle spice of danger with its agreeable end- 
ing, to rouse him and do him good ; for of 
late he had been in a low and slightly 
morbid state — "wanting tone," the doctors 
said, which was in truth the cause of his 
being at that moment in Scotland. He was 
not a rich man ; his income, indeed, was 
.almost entirely derived from the works of 
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his brush, so that when he put down his 
name for two hondred pounds in the sob- 
scription, got np, chiefly by bimsftlf^ among^ 
his fellow-artists for the widow of poor Tom. 
Baring, the smn not only meant the sacrifice 
of that year in Borne to which he had been so 
long looking forward; but hard work and 
decided retrenchment for some months ta 
come. True, he was a fsurly popular artist, 
commanding good prices for his pictures, 
and with no wife or children dependent on 
him; but, on the other hand, there were^ 
two yoimg sisters at a finishing pension in 
Paris, whose education would have been 
limited to a cheap school in Bath if it had 
not been for the liberality of George's 
cheques; and artists are proverbial for not 
laying by. 

He had stayed in town, therefore, work- 
ing hard aU through the winter and spring- 
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and the early part of the summer, feeling 
the death of his friend more than many 
people would have given him credit for, and 
much more than many blood relations 
would have done. They had been at school 
together, and the friendship thus early 
begun had been strengthened by the fact of 
Baring being of a peculiarly gentle, loveable 
disposition, wHch, in connection with the 
genius which Wraybum firmly beHeved him 
to possess, and his almost womanlike depen- 
dence on the stronger and more robust 
nature of his friend, bound the two together 
in a manner which made the sudden shatter- 
ing of the tie even more painful than it 
must necessarily have been under the 
circumstances which attended it. 

Then, too, Baring's house was almost 
Wraybum's only experience of home, for his 
own parents lived in Bath ; and though the 
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unlucky artist's establishment was neither 
remarkable for comfort, order, or any great 
degree of cheerftdness, Wraybum had so got 
into the way of dropping in at all hours to 
give Baring a cheering word over his work, 
and of spending his evenings there over a 
pipe and a jug of beer, that his friends 
almost looked upon him as one of the 
famUy ; and pretty, faded Mrs. Baring used 
to pour out all her complaints about " Tom's 
misfortunes and wrongheadedness and the 
cruelty of the critics," to him, whilst the 
children used to climb on his knee and diva 
their dirty little fingers into his pockets for 
sweets and halfpennies as though he were 
an elder brother, and they had a right to 
make use of him as such. 

It was not very enlivening, taken alto- 
gether, and sometimes he used to get 
slightly impatient of Fanny Baring's tearful 
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•complaints and of the children's noise and 
want of cleanliness, and would absent him- 
.self for a week or a fortnight; but his 
-conscience always reproached him bitterly 
when he did so, for some fresh misfortune 
was sure to have happened in the interval— 
another attack from the " Scourger," a bill 
for arrears of rent impossible to pay, or a 
wilder light in Tom's hoUow, feverish eyes, 
and whiter threads in his already whitening 
iair. 

The end, long dreaded, appeared none 
the less sudden in its awfulness when it 
came ; and it seemed to Wraybum as if he 
should never forget the day when he was 
hastily summoned to the house where his 
fiiend lay cold and stark, with a bullet in 
his chest, and the fever-pain gone out of his 
«yes for evermore, and one of his little 
children pulling at the stiflF, dead hand and 
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p^raying to papa to " get up, for mammy was 
screaming so, and the landlady said she 
would die if some one could not make her 
quiet ; " or that other day, almost equally 
sad, when he had had to unlock the poor 
young widow's fingers by force from the 
coffin to which they clung, and to carry her 
away at last, cold and senseless, from the 
room which the undertakers were waiting to 
enter. 

Now that he was away from it all, 

breathing the pure fresh air of the Scottish 

hills and walking ten miles a day over crag 

and heath, he felt how long and sad the 

strain had been upon him, and half regretted 

the summary way in which he had nipped 

bud a dawning fancy for a certain 

f^ed Kttle maid in Chelsea, from the 

which had been upon him then of 

ig any woman to such a fete as had 
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fallen on poor Fanny Baxing. But, after all, 
was there not something in the natures of 
the man and woman themselves which must 
be taken into consideration as weU as the 
circumstances which surround them ? Might 
it not be possible for a cooler brain than 
poor Tom's, and a brighter, stronger nature 
than that of his desolate little widow, to 
surmount even worse difficulties and trou- 
bles than those which had" so completely 
crushed the unfortunate couple in question ? 

" But it was all that infernal * Scourger's ' 
fault,*' muttered the young man bitterly to 
himself; "and if I can ever find out the 
feUow who wrote those articles. 111 make 
hijn sorry for them yet. My name isn't 
Wraybum if I don't." 

To-day a fresh excitement had come- 
into his life, and a subject more interesting^ 
to him was to find out the name of the tall. 
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grey-eyed young woman who had puUed 
out to his rescue when there seemed nothing 
but chance, and the length of time he could 
hold on to the hull of a battered old boat, 
between him and a watery death. The 
mnd had been freshening ever since that 
little puff of cooler air which smote on 
Marion's cheek as she began to descend the 
hill, and as George Wraybum looked out of 
the window of- the inn after changing his 
wet clothes, and saw the big foam-capped 
waves tumbling one over another, and fling- 
ing themselves in showers of spray upon the 
,sunny beach, where the fishermen's wives 
sat mending their husbands' nets under the 
shadow of the hauled-up boats, and the 
little half-naked children leaped and screamed 
and chattered in their noi^y play, he 
shivered to .think how slight the chance 
of life might have been, and how suddenly 
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that summer morning's idleness might have 
been quenched in a paLnfiil death, and in call- 
ing the little sisters home firom their pleasant 
French pension^ and bringing fresh trouble 
to the bereaved family of the Barings. 

"Steve DanzU would look after theniy* 
Wraybum thought to himself "He pro- 
mised me he would, and Steve's a good 
feUow, and likes the Uttle woman ; but he's 
such a light-headed, harum-scarum chap, I 
shouldn't like to depend on him altogether, 
and then, of course, she would feel that 
poor Tom was never the same to him 
as to me. ... It was certainly a 
merciful escape, and I wonder who she is ? 
Not pretty perhaps — at least not what 
people would call pretty; no colour, and 
the mouth decidedly too large ; yet I think 
Albert Moore would like to paint her. 
Those long, purely curved lines are just in 
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Ms style ; and the little classical head. And 
then it was such a good face ! None of those 
tricks and turns and twists in it with which 
some women are so fond of spoiling much 
prettier features, but a sort of natural 
dignity and gentleness, which gave an air 
of repose to her whole personality. I 
wonder what her name is, and whom she 
belongs to ? She spoke of ^ our ' house. 
Perhaps they are residents, and she is one of 
a large family. I must ask the people 
here." 

And then he looked about him for a bell, 
and not finding one-^uch luxuries being 
indeed unknown in the primitive little 
hostelry — ^went downstairs to the bar, and 
propounded his query to the tall, red-haired 
daughter of the house presiding there. 

Did she happen to know by sight a tall, 
fair young lady, English, he thought, who 
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Towed herself about in a pretty Httle white 
boat with red cushions, and lived on the 
other side of the bay — ^pointing in the 
direction indicated. To his great pleasure 
Miss Janet McDougal answered by a prompt 
^d smihng affirmative. 

" Eh — did she. An' was she no' a bonny 
leddy too ? Sic like as ye mightna' come 
Across in mony a day. An' a verra grand 
.auld gentleman her father, wi' his white 
hair an' lang limbs. 'Twas a sorrowfa' 
thing for his dochter to have him laid by, 
surely ? EngUsh ? 'Deed an' there could 
be nae doobt o' that, for Mr. Thome was a 
Sothemer in ilka luik o' him ; though he 
seemed unco fond o' the North countrie too ; 
for this wa« the third summer they had 
come to live there in yon white hoose, the 
furthest ye could see upo' the hill." 

" Is Mr. Thorne an invalid, then ? " asked 
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Wraybum, making a mental note of the 
name. 

Janet nodded again. 

" Ay, sir, is he, an' wi' the rheumatiz in 
his bones sae bad 'tis a sair sight to see him 
move; an' they do say Miss Thome is often 
up the lang o' the nicht wi' him, an' he nigh 
distraught wi' the pain, puir man." 

"Has he no wife, then?" said Wray- 
bum; and being told no, and that Miss 
Thome was the only child, and her father's 
sole nurse and companion, said to him- 
self— 

" That is the meaning, then, of that look 
about her eyes and mouth. I've seen it in 
Sisters of Charity and sick nurses before. 
Poor girl ! she must have a hard life of it. 
Thome — ^Thome! There used to be an 
artist of that name before my time — one of 
the old school, but a man who did good 
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work. I fancy he died long ago, though, 
and after all it's a common enough name for 
this one not even to be a connection. If he 
had been one it would have given me an ex- 
cuse for making his acquaintance. I should 
like to see more of that girl, and now I can't 
even take hold of any legitimate chances of 
doing so, lest she should think I was pre- 
suming on her kindness to me. Gentle as 
she looked I have a fancy that she could set 
down any man who tried to do that, so that 
he would feel very much like never getting 
up again." 

With which the young man shook him- 
self out of his fit of musing and proceeded 
to attack Miss Janet with a little gentle 
banter, which being responded to with equal 
smartness and cordiality, they soon became 
quite friendly, and he had even won a pro- 
mise from the young woman to sit to him in 
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the gala attire of her native village, before 
McDougal p^re came bustling round to see 
what " Janet, the hizzy, was aboot," and 
send her off to attend on a party of thirsty 
drovers. 

Wraybum rose early, however, on the 
following morning, and, without waiting for 
any other breakfast than a glass of milk and 
a piece of oat-cake, started off at a brisk 
pace for the little cove which had been the 
scene of his misadventure. It was about 
four miles from the village by land, but 
at this hour of the morning, when the sun 
was only just up, and its golden rays had 
not had time to heat the earth, or to take 
the gentle crispness of dawn from the pure 
sweet air, the distance was nothing to the 
young artist ; and, indeed, on arriving at 
the little bay he only delayed there long 
enough to cast a scrutinising glance along 
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the sands at the base of the cliff, and then 
proceeded to climb the steep rocky path 
down which Marion Thome had hurried to 
his rescue, looking narrowly among the 
stones and tufts of heather at either side as 
he did so. 

Nothing rewarded his search, however, 
until he reached the brow of the headland 
before described, when the gleam of some 
white fluttering object under the shadow of 
a clump of rock caught his eye, and, hurrying 
to the spot, he found that it was a book, the 
pages of which had been kept open by 
a stone laid upon them, so that it had 
escaped being blown away during the night. 

Now the young lady had said nothing 
about a book ; nevertheless Wraybum 
pounced on it eagerly, and finding that 
it was a volume of Browning's minor 
poems, decided incontinently that it be- 
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longed to his goddess of the wUte house 
upon the hill^ and turned at once to the 
title page for a confirmation of his theoiy . 

He hardly found it there, however, 
seeing that the only name inscribed was the 
Chiistian one, '^Marion," and underneath 
"With K B/s love and gratitude ; " but the 
absence of a surname cast no doubt as to 
the ownership on Wraybum's mind. 

" Marion," he repeated to himself "That 
is a sweet name. Not too common or 
romantic, but thoroughly English and 
maidenly, like its owner. Who the deuce, 
though, is K B., I wonder, and what had she 
been doing to win his love and gratitude? I 
should think she had enough to do with 
looking after her father, if he is such an 
invalid, not to want to be going round 
playing the Good Samaritan to everyone 
that wants it. What an ungrateful beast I 
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am to say so, though, and how insufferably 
conceited, as if I must be the only man 
to reap the advantage of her services ! And 
perhaps E. B. may be a she after all. I 
never thought of that. I wonder what she 
was reading." 

But, in looking for the name on the fly- 
leaf, he had lost the place which the stone 
had marked; and as he turned over the 
leaves his eyes feU on those lines from " A 
Light Woman : " — 

One likes to show the trath for the truth ; 

That the woman was light was very true ; 
But suppose she says, " Never mind that youth ! 

What wrong had I done to you f " 

"An unpleasant poem with an un- 
pleasant title," Wraybum muttered to 
himself "What's the good of writing 
about bad women? There are good, and 
pure, and true ones enough in the world, 
amknown and unsung. * Light ! ' Now, 
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this Marion Thome, for instance "—he said 
the name slowly and thoughtfaUy as if it 
were pleasant to him — " I should think she 
hardly knew the meaning of the word. A 
woman, I should guess, whose life would 
show better than any poem * the truth for 
the truth/ Bah 1 what do I, though, know 
about her after all % But a man must be aa 
owl and no man. if he can live in the world 
nine-and-twenty years and, looking in a 
woman's eyes, not tell that much at a 
glance. • • . Where on earth can her 
hat be ? It was that I came to look for." 

There was no sign of the missing head- 
gear in sight, however, and after hunting 
about for some minutes, behind every stone 
and in every bush within twenty yards or so, 
he came to the conclusion that it had been 
either blown away or picked up by some 
chance passer by. He was just about to give:: 
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it up and go home, when it occurred to him 
that he would like to see the exact spot 
whence she had viewed his danger, and he 
accordingly went to the edge of the cliff. 
As he did so his eye fell on the very object 
of which he had been in search. 

It was hanging from the topmost branch 
of a stiff glaucous plant, which sprang from 
a cleffc in the rocks about six feet below 
him. Evidently it had been blown over 
there, and had stuck fast, owing to the blue 
ribbon having got entangled among the 
leaves of the shrub, and, as it was clearly 
out of his reach, his first feeling was one 
of simple annoyance that he should have 
found it at all when it was to no purpose* 
After all it did not matter much. Miss. 
Thome probably had plenty of other hats. 
in her possession, and this was one of the 
plainest and simplest — ^a coarse straw mush-- 
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room, which might have cost eighteen-pence 

at the utmost. Yet, when he had taken a 

few steps away, he turned irresolutely, and 

came back to the same spot. It seemed 

perfectly absurd ; but he felt the strangest 

desire to get that hat at any rate, and take 

it back to its owner. Surely he could 

manage it. He had a light, rather long 

stick in his hand with a hook at the end of 

it — one he always took with him in his 

pedestrian excursions. By going to the 

extreme edge of the cliff, lying down, and 

stretching his arm over at ftdl length, he 

thought he could reach the hat with the 

hooked end of the stick, and either pull 

it up or loosen it so as to let it fall upon the 

beach below. That the slightest overbalance 

— ^an inch more or less — ^might precipitate 

him over the edge of the precipice to certain 

death he knew. That he was risking his 
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life for no good to any one, and for an 
object of no importance to anybody, he 
knew also. But, all the same, he felt as if 
he must have that hat if he died for it ; so, 
having ascertained its exact position, he 
stretched himself out on the turf, drawing 
his body slowly and carefully to the verge of 
the cliff, and stretching down his arm as 
straight as he could, with the stick turned 
inwards, groped about with it till he felt 
something, hat or leaves he knew not which, 
but he fancied it was the former, below him ; 
^d, giving the hook a dexterous twist and 
jerk, felt the thing loosen, and drew the 
stick up again, with a quick steady motion 
of his hand, and his eyes shut for feax of 
sudden giddiness. When he opened them 
and saw the hat lying beside him on the 
turf, and the edge of the precipice one 
handsbreadth from his chin, his brain swam. 
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and he had to lie still for some seconds 
before he could draw himself up on his 
knees, and so retreat backwards from his 
perilous position. But he had got the hat^ 
and, having succeeded in his effort, told 
himself with great truth that it was the 
most foolish thing he had ever done in his 
life. Nevertheless, he did not repent him 
as he walked home to breakfast with his 
Xuizes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** It was a fortunate chance, at any rate,"" 
said Marion. 

"That depends on how you look at it, 
my dear. The man was evidently a fool or 
an idiot, or he wouldn't have gone to sleep 
in a boat with a hole in the bottom of it at 
the edge of the tide; and considering the 
already-existing surplus of fools and idiots 
in the world, some people might think the 
chance more fortunate which disposed of 
one or more of them. For myself, I fancy I 
should be inclined to agree with them." 

The words were spoken in the querulous, 
feeble tones of an habitual invalid, and 
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foUowed by a Kttle sneering laugh which 
might have been irritating to some women ; 
but there was nothing in Marion Thome's 
eyes but the very tenderest pity and gentle- 
ness as she turned round from making the 
tea at a little table by the open window, and 
laid one hand on the white hair of the old 
maa who was reclining, wrapt up in shawls 
and rugs, on a couch beside her. 

" All the same," said she, pleasantly, " I 
know who would have gone down the hill 
quite as quickly as I did, and would have 
pulled off to the * fool and idiot's ' rescue, or 
swum out for the matter of that, if he hadn't 
a boat, or, if he was as strong now as he 
was a few years back. . . . Yes, I know 
who would have done it well enough, and 
perhaps said nothing about it to his daughter 
afterwards. Don't you, papa ? " 

Mr. Thome moved his head a little away 
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and grunted. "My deax, I'm not finding 
fault with your part in the affair. You are at 
liberty to enact Grace Darling as often as 
you please, and go cruising round after all 
the Cockney tourists whom you can find 
drifting about in boats they've no business 
with, and don't know how to manage, so 
long as you don't bring them back here with 
you — ^that's all. Am I going to have any 
tea, this evening ? " 

Marion said nothing, but finished pour- 
ing it out, and having stirred and tasted it 
carefully to see that it was just as the 
invaHd liked, brought it round to the side 
of the S0& and gave it him with a smile. 

" There it is, papa, and just sweetened 
to your taste, I think. Now, do you know, 
/ was quite sorry, when I saw my Cockney 
tourist's card, that I had not brought him 
home (though I don't think he was a Cock- 
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ney, because Wrayburn is a north country 
name), for * Chelsea * in connection with his 
sketching apparatus suggested an artist to 
me ; and I thought it would quite do you 
good to see one, and have a talk with some 
one besides your stupid daughter for once in 
a way. You know, papa, there is an artist 
named Wrayburn. We have often noticed 
his pictures." 

" Yes, and very bad ones, too, as far as 
I can recollect," growled the old gentleman. 

Marion shook her head gravely. 

"No, papa, very good, though they 
certainly lean to the style we don't care 
about ; but the drawing is admirable. You 
have noticed that yourself, and I don't 
remember anything of late much better than 
his * Bretonne Psyche.' Don't you remem- 
l^er — a. Breton shepherd-lad coming on a 
little peasant girl sleeping under an old 
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thorn, and bending down to look at her ? 
But, all 1 I forgot, you never saw it — ^it was 
after your poor eyes got so bad, dear." 

If Wraybum had been there when 
Marion said those last words I think it 
would have been all over with him. 

You must have heard them to take in 
the fullness of tenderness and sympathy 
contained in that simple utterance. Even 
the invalid, embittered by suffering and 
disappointment, felt a Httle of their sweet- 
ness, and spoke more gently. 

" Ah, my eyes will never be good for 
anything now, Marion. It is a comfort, at 
least, to feel that I can depend on yours. I 
think I can. I trained you very carefully, 
chHd." 

" Yes, papa ; I know you did, and so I 
like you to depend on me a little, just while 
you are iU and weak. But that will not be 
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always ; and I won't have you talk so, 
because it makes me unhappy, and it isn't 
true either. It is only this cruel rheumatism 
in your head that has affected your eyes, 
and when we once get rid of that you will 
be all right again." 

" Put the shade on them, Marion, and 
then you can light the lamp and read to me. 
Get your pencil first for the notes. That 
article ought to have gone off to-day." 

" I thought Mr. Strauss did not want it 
till Monday, papa." 

" And pray, are you or Mr. Strauss able 
to fix whether I shall be well enough to 
think of his wearisome article on Saturday 
or Sunday ? I should have thought that you 
knew better than to talk in this way, 
Marion." The sick man's voice had grown 
shaxp and irritable again. « Bring the books 
now," he added, " and come near, so that I 
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may hear ea.Uy without turning round. 
Even to feel the light on my shade brings 
on the pain ; but that long sleep this after-r 
noon has done me good, and I feel as if I 
could listen and dictate half the night if 
necessaiy." 

And, indeed, it was between one and two 
before Marion was allowed to close the 
volumes and go to bed, having first assisted 
her father to his own room, and seen that he 
had everything that he could require for the 
rest of the night. He had had several spells 
of resting during the evening, and one or 
two attacks of acute pain, during which 
Marion moved noiselessly about, applying 
flannels, wrung out in boiling water, to his 
head, or rubbing his ankle with liniment, 
according as the malady aflfected either part. 
But they did not last long, and he was 
always obstinately bent on her continuing 
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the reading immediately afterwards; nor 
did it once seem to cross his mind that his 
daughter might possibly be tired after her 
long row, and the agitation of her adventure 
on that hot afternoon, and be more fit for 
bed than for a night's work. It was past two 
before Marion laid her head on her pillow, 
and closing her eyes, fell asleep in one 
ihoment, as only infants, and those long 
accustomed to being deprived of their 
natural rest, are capable of doing. But there 
was no sign of fatigue in her face or manner 
in the morning, and she even ventured 
a little joke on the subject of the " Cockney 
tourist " whHst giving her father his break- 
iast. 

" I can't help wondering if he is Wray- 
l)um, the painter, papa, and if so, whether 
we shaU see anything more of him." 
; "The first surmise is as httlehkely as the 
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latter is very much so, my dear. Wraybum 
is a common enough name, in all conscience, 
and the young man is probably some linen- 
draper's clerk, and was making his first 
feeble amateur ejffort at a water-colour when 
you saw him. It was just like his impudence 
to force his card on you, and I haven't the 
least doubt that you'll have him here in the 
course of this very morning, insisting on 
thrusting himself in on the strength of his 
adventure with you, even if he didn't get 
up the whole thing for the very purpose 
of dragging you into it. It would just suit 
the insufferable cheek of that style of cad to 
Ao so, and give him something to boast 
about afterwards among his fellow-counter- 
jumpers. He'll get sent to the right about 
with a flea in his ear if he comes across m& 
though, I can tell him." 

Marion looked a little distressed. 
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She had a strong natoal sense of justice,, 
and sometimes the bitter scathing end of 
her father's tongue grated on her more than, 
usual. 

" Dear papa, I do think you are wrong.. 
I feel sure of one thing— artist or not— the 
man was a gentieman, and not at all the sort 
of one whom I should think Kkely to thrust 
himself anywhere. K he had been, he would 
not have insisted on landing me here, and 
walking up to the village himself, because 
he saw I felt a little awkward about being 
seen there with him, aad without my hat. 
He said he was on a walking tour, and very 
probably he has walked away again by now 
without troubling his mind as much about 
us as we have done about him." 

" Then all I can say, my dear, is that he 
must be an excessively ill-bred person, with 
a very low idea of gratitude, to take himself 
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•off without even an inquiry as to how you 
axe after your exertions in his behalf. 
Thankless boor I But it would be just like 
the young men of the present day." 

And Mr. Thome nodded his head as 
•decidedly as if he had settled the question. 
He waa just stretching out his hand for a 
piece of toaat which Marion, knowing how 
useless it was to argue with him, was 
buttering in silence, when the quiet of the 
room was suddenly disturbed bj; a double 
knock at the front door, followed by a 
pleasant manly voice in coUoquy with the 
: servant. 

" The counterjumper 1 " said Mr. Thome, 

with his most withering sneer, and fixing 

his eyes on his daughter's face as if in 

the hopes that she would betray some 

•confusion at the verification of his prophecy. 

' " I thought so, and rather earlier than we 
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had calculated. Ha I Marion, my dear, your 
personal attractions are no longer likely 
to pass without attention, I imagine. I 
only hope you will not find the latter more 
troublesome than you calculate for. Well, 
who's there? Good heavens, that idiot is 
not going to bring him into my very room- 
is she?'' 

But though the servant had knocked at 
the door it was with no such intention^ but 
to give Marion a volume of Browning, and 
her hat, and to say — 

" An English gentleman left them, Miss.. 
He said he had found them on the hill, and 
supposed they were yours. I asked him to 
walk in, but he wouldn't." 

" Wouldn't ? Bah I I suppose you told . 
him we were not down yet, and that he said 
he'd come later," suggested Mr. Thome so 
sharply that the girl, a tidy, trim Londoner,^ 
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who had indeed felt quite hospitably inclined 
at the sight of a southern face, turned ta 
him wi^h a start. 

" No, indeed, sir. I said you was finish^ 
ing breakfast, and I was sure you and Miss 
Thome would be glad to see him ; but he 
said he hadn't the pleasure of yom' acquain- 
tance, and had only called to leave the 
things; and then he asked how you both 
were, and when I said you was much as 
usual, sir, and Miss was quite weU, he said 
he was very glad, and went away. I don't 
know who he was, sir, for I forgot to ask him 
his name, and he didn't say ; but I've never 
seen him before, sir." 

" Perhaps then it was not the counteri- 
jumper after all, Marion," said Mr. Thome^ 
coolly. 

His daughter looked up, a little gentle 
reproach in her eyes. 
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" It was Mr. Wraybum, papa, I recog- 
nised his voice. That will do, Bessie," and 
the girl ha^g retired, Marion laid the hat 
and book quietly aside, and proceeded to 
make her father a second cup of tea without 
saying anything further. 

But the feeble eyes were trying to watch 
her from under their green shade, and after 
a minute, Mr. Thome observed, with a 
vindictive little laugh — 

"Miss Marion is enjoying her triumph. 
Ah I well, my dear, I wish you joy of it. It 
is not much of a one." 

" I don't know that it is one at all," said 
Marion gently, her calm eyes going out 
to meet the jealous purblind scrutiny with 
fearless honesty, "but I am glad he is a 
gentleman, for I thought he was ; and you 
see I should have felt as if there was some- 
thing wrong in ?ne— some want which your 
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daughter should not have had — ^if I could 
Hot have told that/' 

" All the same ; there are more counter- 
jumpers than gentlemen, my dear, and 
veneer isn't always to be told from 
mahogany at the first glance." 

" I think it should be — ^by a lady, papa. 
Y(m wouldn't require a second glance to tell 
^ oleograph from an oil-colour." 

"I? I couldn't tell one from another 
now, child, and you know it. They'll be all 
the same to me now." 

And when Mr. Thome said that in a 
broken, sorrowful tone, Marion was fain to 
come round and kiss him, whispering that it 
was only for a time, and that his judgment 
would always stand first with her in every- 
thing. Nevertheless, she was conscious of a 
mild spice of what her father would have 
called triumph in her secret heart. 
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" I knew he was nice," she said to her-; 
self, "and if he had not been so he wouldn't 
have refrained from coining in, after giving 
himself the right to do so by that long walk 
after my hat It was more than mere 
gentlemanliness — ^it showed real delicacy; 
and he must have had to get up early this 
morning, too, to get them, for it is a good 
eight miles there and back. I suppose he 
guessed the Browning was mine ; and that 
was what I most cared about. I shouldn't 
have liked to lose it, and I don't know when 
I could have got up there again." 

They were out of doors that afternoon — 
the father and daughter— Mr. Thome in his 
bath-chair, taken with him wherever he 
travelled, wrapped up almost as warmly as 
though it were December instead of July, 
with hardly anything but the sharp point of 
his chin and a friage of milk-white hair 
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visible between the brim of a broad felt hat 
and the folds of grey plaid which enwrapped 
hiTTi : his daughter walking at his side, tall 
and erect, the grand lines of her figure more 
revealed than hid by her simple hoUand 
gown, one hand resting lightly on the edge 
of her father's chair, her head a little bent,^ 
that she might talk the more easily to him. 
The wheels of the chair cut two deep 
furrows in the yellow sand as they went 
along, and the blue hollow of the sunlit 
waves curled up almost at their feet. 
Here and there were a little group of 
children, shock-headed and naked-legged, 
staring, finger in mouth, at the " braw leddy 
frae the sooth an' her auld daddy," or a 
couple of strapping fishwives, leaving off in 
the middle of the last piece of gossip, to 
take note of the "southron lassie's bit 
gownd an' muckle straw hat, wi'out sae 
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much as a sma' wee feather to it," or busy 
shaking out an aimful of damp, white linen 
on the low fence dividing their morsels 
of garden. 

Mellow amber sunshine was streaming 
over it all — over the red roofe and little 
^een patches of cabbage grounds; great 
brawny fishermen lounging at cottage doors 
with the sleeves of their blue guernseys 
rolled up high on their bronze-red arms; 
<50cks and hens, pecking and cluttering 
about the little steep village street, hunting 
for worms and refuse fragments in the 
^tter and between the rough sharp stones 
set up on end which formed the pave- 
ment. 

Outside the inn was a great waggon, 
piled up high with green, fragrant-smelling 
mountain hay, and a young woman sat 
throned on the top of it, suckling her baby. 
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while the men belonging to it were drink- 
ing at the inn door. 

Then a young man came leisurely out 
and strolled down towards the beach — a tall 
young man in grey, with dark eyes and 
hair, who-lifted his hat and bowed low as he 
passed the bath-chair and its young atten- 
dant. 

" Papa," Marion said quickly, " there is 
Mr, Wraybum. Shall we stop and speak to 
him, he is bowing ? " 

Of course, Mr. Thome turned his head 
and looked deliberately in the opposite 
direction. I don't think he did it with 
conscious intent to be disagreeable. There 
are some people who get into such an 
obstinate habit of looking at life in the 
wrong way that they never see anything 
as they should. But the action, following 
on Marion's whispered sentence, seemed 
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marked ; and if Wraybum had hesitated for 
a moment, he passed on the next with a 
slightly heightened colour. 

Of course he had no right to expect her 
to speak to him ; but she might have done 
so, all the same. And she was wearing the 
hat at that very moment. He went on with 
a feeling of flatness and disappointment 
greater than the occasion warranted ; whilst 
Mr. Thome, after about five minutes, said— 

" Well, my dear, where is the gentleman 
I am to speak to ? I suppose I he does not 
expect a blind and crippled man to get out 
of his chair for the purpose ? " 

Later in the afternoon, however, when 
they were returning home, they met George 
Wraybum again. 

They had got to a steep bit of road 
leading up to their house, when the rather 
small boy who was pulling the chair 
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managed somehow to get one wheel into 
a rut, from which all his panting and 
straining efforts proved utterly useless for 
its extrication. 

Mr. Thome did not scold, but he groaned, 
and put both hands to the back of his head, 
as if every jerk were intensifying his 
rheumatic pains. 

Marion had gone behind the chair, and 
was just lending her shoulder to the task of 
lifdng it, when a voice behind her begged 
her hurriedly to desist. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Pray don't try. You will hurt yourself," 
Wraybum said, coming up quickly ; and 
almost before Marion had time to recognise 
who it was that had come to her assistance, 
he had lifted the wheel, and was pushing 
the chair up the hiU, to the great reKef 
of the tired little lad in advance, whose 
inability to get over this piece smoothly 
was such a drawback to Mr. Thome's 
pleasure in the ride as often to induce 
him to forego it altogether. 

Marion thanked him, but not warmly ; 
and there was a slight flush, which might 
have been either constraint or hauteur, on 
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her cheek. In truth she was trembling lest 
her father should requite any appearance of 
cordialily on her part by some gratuitous 
rudeness, and the doubt found its way into 
her voice, as she added — 

"I am much obliged to you, for my 
father is a great invalid, and is suffering 
now from the jerking. Otherwise he would 
thank you himself." 

On which Mr. Thome, seeing through 
this little device for sparing a second appeal 
to his courtesy, immediately, and with the 
contrariness of disease, set it at nought. 

"I hope, Marion, my dear, that I am 
never too suffering to thank any one who is 
attentive to me," he said, in that sharp, 
feeble voice, which made such a contrast to 
the low, full tones of his daughter's. " Will 
you tell me who has been so on the present 
occasion?" and when Marion repeated the 
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artist's name, he turned to the young man 
with aU the easy courtesy of a man of the 
world, observing that he had heard of him 
before, and asking him to come in with 
them and rest a few minutes, after his 
exertions in their behalf. Wraybum ac- 
cepted at once, almost too promptly indeed, 
he was afiraid; but the cordiahty took him 
ahnost as much by surprise as it had done 
Marion, and he fancied (though perhaps it 
was only fancy, for she had said nothing) 
that there was a sudden light of pleasure in 
the latter's face. He added quickly — 

" You can only have heard this of me, 
Mr. Thome, that I am already under a 
greater debt of obligation to your daughter 
than I could ever repay. It is kind of you 
to give me an opportunity of saying so to 
yourself." 

He was helping the invalid to emerge 
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from his chair as he spoke. It was Marion's 
task usually, and one which she never dele- 
gated to another ; but there was something 
in the young man's skilful handling which 
combined all a woman's gentleness with a 
man's strength, and forced a sigh of reUef 
from the suflferer as he sank on his couch by 
the parlour window. 

" Egad, sir, you might repay many obli- 
gations if you axe always as handy of touch 
as to-day. Besides, I believe we've to thank 
you for bringing back some of my girl's 
impedimenta which she left out of doors. 
By the way, she said you were sketching 
when she first saw you, and we were 
wondering if you were an artist by pro- 
fession. There is a young fellow of your 
name in the trade, I think ? " 

Wraybum felt that he was flushing. Of 
course he was young as far as years went, 
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and a mere boy compared to the white- 
haired invalid before him ; but there was a 
subtle inflexion of saperionty, not to sajr 
contempt, in the latter's tone which had 
implied more — f.e., that he was yonng in the 
trade ; and could the painter of A Bretonne 
Psyche" — the man whom art critics had 
pointed to as *' one of the most rising and 
popular artists of the day," ''a talented 
exponent of the superiority of idealised 
reality over unreal idealisms " — be looked on 
as a mere novice in the profession ? I have 
known a good many artists ; butlneveryet 
knew one who, being able to painty was 
unaware of the £suit. There may be some 
who are not aware of their inability for 
the same ; but that is by the way. 

"Yes, I am the man," said Wraybum 
quietly, " and I ought to be at work now, 
only my doctor has commanded me to walk 
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a hundred miles before settling down to the 
^canvas again. I believe I've only walked 
half the hundred as yet. At least I don't 
know whether he means them to be straight 
•off on end, or whether he would count in all 
the times I've lost my way and wandered 
round in circles. If the latter, I think I did 
^bout twice the amount some days ago. If 
not, I Tnay finish by about next Christmas 
or Easter. Perhaps I had better write and 
ask him.'' 

And then, being still in need of his 
doctor, in so fer that he was morbidly sensi- 
tive, he began to notice that Marion was 
.still standing, and to remember that she had 
not asked him to sit down; nor even 
seconded her father's invitation that he 
should enter. He was just making up his 
mind that he would go away at once, when 
.she turned to him and answered his last 
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observation with a look and smile whicli 
drove aU such ideas out of his head on the 
instant. 

"Have yon been ill, then, Mr. Wray- 
bum? I am sorry, for we know your 
pictures very well, and have liked them too 
much to want to miss them from next year's 
Academy. I do not know when you will 
ever do anything better than the * Psyche,' 
though. It was that which made your 
name — was it not ? " 

"My daughter talks as if a* name' 
were a thing to be made by a little 
clique of people praising a picture which 
happens to be in the particular fashion of 
the day with that little clique," growled 
Mr. Thome, with a sudden access of his . 
normal bitterness. "For my part, I hope 
better things for Mr. Wraybum, and wish 
that he may improve enough to feel ashamed.. 
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of the day when it was possible to make 
such a ^ name * by his * PsycheJ 

"Thank you/' said Wraybum, good- 
temperecQy. He was asking himself if this 
cantankerous Thome could be the old dead- 
and-gone painter who had been looked up to 
as a master thirty years ago, and whose 
brown and red, fat-bodied imitations of the 
old masters were considered as among the 
best works of the day. " I certainly hope to 
improve on my * Psyche/ Indeed, I tried 
to do so this year ; but — you do not think I 
succeeded ? " he added, turning suddenly to 
Marion. 

Her eyes met his quite frankly. 

" No. Some people might have thought 
you had, and the colouring was wonderftdly 
harmonious ; but the composition and the 

J* She checked herself suddenly. " No, 

I do not think it equalled the * Psyche,'" 
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she added, very gently. "You will not 
mind my saying so ? " 

" Not at all, for you have only repeated 
what I felt myself ; and, indeed, almost 
^hat was said in plamer language by one of 
the reviews. Ah I of course, by that most 
infallible of art critics, the *Scourger, 
Wraybum answered, with an irrepressible 
sneer on the last words. " Not that I should 
have thought of quoting that judgment, 
however ; if it had not, by a rare chance, 
happened to accord with my own. Indeed, 
I have such an utter contempt and disgust 
for the paper, that I am almost sorry that it 

did. Tour opinion I value infinitely more." 

«. 

But Miss Thome did not seem to hear 
the compliment. She had turned to her 
father, aad was speaking to him while she 
arranged the cusHons under his head. 

" Will you have tea or your nap first. 
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papa? K you have tea, perhaps Mr. Wray- 
l3iim will take a cup with us ; and you do 
not look quite so tired as usuaL" 

" Then I must look very differently to 
-«7hat I feel, my dear," retorted the invalid 
sharply; and on this hint Wrayburn rose 
and said that he could not stay in any case, 
as he had ordered tea at the inn« 

He was a Uttle disappointed, perhaps, 
that Marion did not say that that was no 
matter, and press him to remain ; but it had 
been very pleasant to be able to talk to her 
at all ; and she had praised his " Psyche." 
Mr. Thome, too, shook hands with him at 
parting, saying- 

"'If you are staying here, conie and see 
me again, and we will have a talk about 
^ shop.' I dare say you think far too much 
of yourself to care for an old man's twaddle; 
but there was a painter a few years back, 
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sir, called John Thome, who had made his« 
name before you were bom, and who might 
be able to give even such as you a hint now 
and again; though he himself wiU never 
again be able to teU one colour front 
another, in this world. Marion 1 Where 
are you ? Bring me the fomentation. My 
head is getting bad again." 

" And so it vkls the old bujffer himself ! V 
Wraybum thought, as he walked down to 
the beach on his homeward way. " What 
an odd coincidence I And no wonder he is. 
soured, poor old fellow, for if ever a man 
outlived his name, and almost the memory 
of the school to which he belonged, he has 
done so. Yet it was a painstaking and 
conscientious school in its way ; and if it- 
had had a single genius in it, and had not 
been so purely mechanical, .it might hava 
lasted longer. . . . But Thome 1 Why, he 
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can't be less than between seventy and eighty 
by now. How on earth does he come to- 
have such a young daughter ? " 

That question put itself into words one 
day when lie was out with Marion. He had 
met her just starting on one of the soUtaiy 
excursions by which she tried to make up 
now and then for the exhaustion of work, 
and watching with her father, and he had 

asked leave to accompany her so naturally 

» 

and eagerly that she had not the heart tO' 
say him nay. 

Indeed, she was not minded to do so,, 
for his companionship made a new and 
pleasant change in the monotony of her life, 
and he had already paid two visits at the 
cottage on the hill, had submitted to be 
lectured and sneered at by her father, with 
a manly forbearance for the weakness of 
suffering and old ago which had almost 
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made her love him, and had won the subse- 
quent remark from the old man that " that 
was a sensible, well-bred yoimg fellow, not 
quite so disgustingly conceited as the 
general run of upstart daubers now-a-days/' 

To-day she really felt as if they were 
old friends as they climbed a long hillside 
together, wading almost knee-deep through 
a purple sea of heather, bathed in amber 
sunshine, and with not another human being 
in sight. Her answer was given with that 
entire candour which always seemed so 
characteristic of her. 

" Ah 1 I am glad you did not say that to 
papa; for though he is nearly eighty, he 
has never looked his age, and we do not 
think he does now. But I am not very 
young either. I am twenty-nine this month; 
and, indeed, I feel older stilL" 

"I can understand that," said Wray- 
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bum, looking at her reverently, "leading 
the life you do." 

Marion shook her head in half reproof. 

"But I like my life, Mr. "Wraybum; 
because I know that without me my father's 
would be even harder to bear than it is. 
And he has no one else. Of nine children 
he has only me left, and I was the youngest 
but one. Indeed, my eldest brother was 
grown up when I was bom." 

Were any of them artists ? " 
No, none of the boys. That was one 
of my father's greatest disappointments, for 
they would have carried on his name ; and 
the only girl who seemed as if she really 
would have done something in art manned a 
man whom my father greatly disliked, and 
who did not belong to our school at all. It 
was a runaway match, and my sister never 
even tried to procure a reconcilliation with 
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papa. I cannot feel to love her even now 
that she is dead ; for I think that she and 
my mother's loss broke his heart between 
them." 

Wraybum was stiU looking at her, and 
he noticed, as he had done once or twice 
before, aye, even through the tender regret- 
falness of that allusion to her mother, the 
sudden look of strength and decision, almost 
counting to hardness, which came over 
her face at any enunciation of an opinion 
involving a question either of principle or 
prejudice. It reminded him of her fether. 
Indeed, it was the only trait he had been 
able to detect in her suggestive of the old 
man's influence on the womanly softness 
of her own nature. He said, rather depre- 
catingly — 

"But did Mr. Thorne dislike your 
sister's husband only because he belonged to 
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:a different school of painters from his own ? 
Surely that was rather unfair." 

"No, but because he was a bad man 
also, and had injured papa, and Louisa 
knew it 1 Poor Louisa 1 I would rather 
not talk about her any more, for, after all, 
she was younger than I ; and perhaps if I 
had not lived so much alone with my father, 
and seen how he suffered, I should not have 
felt so keenly with him." 

" You feel very keenly with your father 
in most things. Miss Thome." 

" I have learnt aU my ideas, almost aU I 
know, from him. It is only natural." 

" Yet I think he has stronger prejudices 
than any man I ever met, and you are so 
gentle — ^usually. " 

She laughed a little at that "usually," 
but without the least offence. 

" I expect what you would caU pre- 
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judices we should call opinions, and I don't 
think opinions can be too strongly held if 
they are correct ones — do you ? " 

Wraybum looked at her a little amusedly. 

" That (Jepends," — ^he said, with a ludi- 
crous emphasis on the pause which made 
her laugh again. 

" I know what you mean, that we ought 
not to be the judges of the correctness of 
our own opinions. But, after all, there are 
certain canons in most things — ^religious and 
social as well as artistic — ^to guide us ; and, 
if we act up to our belief in them, I think 
it is only natural to express that belief in 
words." 

" * One likes to show the truth for 
the truth,' " said Wraybum, thoughtfully. 
"What brought that into my mind? I 
must have seen it lately in some poem. 
Never mind, I know what you mean. But, 
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because one believes oneself to be right, 
need one assume that everybody else is 
necessarily wrong? In other words, rmist 
truth be aggressive ? " 

Marion had seated herself on a low piece 
of rock jutting out of the purple heather 
bloom, and crusted over with orange-coloured 
lichens. She had a bunch of wild thyme in 
her hand, and was using it to fan the flies 
away from her as she looked thoughtfuUy 
downwards. 

"I don't know. It seems as if every 
one were bound to speak up ' for the faith 
which is in them' when required, no matter 
how petty the subject ; and, of course, the 
more firmly you held it the more you would 
feel bound to attack all views antagonistic 
to it." 

" That would justify the Inquisition." 

" Hardly. Is there not a distinction 
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between the sin and the sinner ? I would 
scourge the one and spare the other." 

" If it were possible." 

"But I think it is generally. That is 
one of the lessons taught us by these later 
days. Public opinion superseded torture 
when we abolished the Inquisition and 
instituted a free press." 

" According to your way of thinking the 
theory of the Inquisition was not so much 
to blame as its abiise. I am afraid even a 
free press is liable to the same. Think of 
the right of criticism alone— of how it is 
abused :" and unconsciously the young man's 
brow grew dark, and his voice harsh. " Why, 
what physical tortures could be worse than 
those mental ones by which some of the 
noblest thinkers and workers of the day 
have been made to eat out their hearts in 
poverty, and mortification, and injustice, in 
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-order to satisfy the vulgar taste of a fool, or 
the petty spite of a penny-a-liner. Think of 
Keats sacrificed to the venom of an envious 
'Clique I And every week the story repeats 

itself. If you had only known . But 

there 1 I cannot talk about it ; only at 
times I am tempted to wish with Nero that 
the whole race of oritics had but one neck 
that I might set my heel on it, and so rid 
the world of a herd of panderers, time- 
servers, envious men and disappointed 
women, at one crunch." 

He had worked himself up into such 
a state of excitement that he looked as if he 
meant it, and his eyes sparkled like two 
diamonds. 

Poor Marion was quite pale, and there 
was a look of pain and almodt fright on 
her face. 

She had never seen him so before. 
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and her voice almost faltered as she ventured 
a remonstrance. 

" But, Mr. Wraybum, do you not believe 
in any honest criticism ? And how else can 
fallacies be pointed out, or good work dis- 
tinguiBhed W W-yes, even Mse art 
from true ? I have always looked on it as a 

good and noble task, and my father • 

But no one has ever attacked you — ^have 
they ? " 

" Me ! — ^no," said Wraybum, with some 
contempt. ' " If they had, I couldn't have 
said all this. But apparently they didn't 
think me worth attacking, or perhaps they 
prefer to leave alone a person whose skin is 
thick enough to withstand 'it, and to follow 
up those where every prick draws blood. I 
should think they must be sorry when the 
last drop is shed. There is one victim less 
then to practise on." 
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He had forgotten that he was speaking 
to a woman at that moment. He was think- 
ing only of his friend's dead face, and of 
how pitilessly the wintiy sunshine smote 
upon the care-lines on the brow as they fell 
athwart the broken curtainless window of 
that dreary room in Chelsea ; and Marion 
Thome looked up at him with great dis- 
tended eyes which a new, strange trouble 
was filling, with unshed tears. 

"Mr. Wraybum/' she said, rather 
timidly, " I never heard any one speak so 
before. I never thought. ... Do you 
think, then, that men really suffer from a 
bad critique ? '' 

Wraybum almost laughed. 

" If you call a slow torture, eating up 
fame, and money, and courage, suffering 1 
But, Miss Thome," as his eyes suddenly fell 
on the distress in her face, " what on eaxth 
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« 

am I talkmg to you in this way for? I 
declare I have quite fiightened you. I 
didn't believe I could be such a brute. 
Please forgive me/' and involuntarily he put 
out his hand to her., 

Marion laid hers in it with a quick^ 
nervous smile at his compunction. 

" No, I am very glad you did — ^that is,. 
if you really think it. Only Mr. Wraybum,. 
wiU you do something for me? Do not 
talk that way to papa. I do not care what 
you say to me, but he — ^he thinks sa 
differently, and sickness nmkes him irritable. 
He might femcy. . . . Promise me you 
will not touch on the subject." 

"Indeed I promise you gladly. Why 
don't you ask me something harder ? " cried 
Wraybum, and then Marion remembered 
that he had still got her hand, and so gently 
took it away. They went on with their 
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walk directly afterwards, and talked of 
other things cheerftdly enough ; but Marion's 
fingers were conscious of a crushed sensation 
for several minutes, and both felt somehow 
as though their intimacy had taken a fresh 
step. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

** Now, Miss Thome, the boat's at the land- 
ing place, and I'm at your service. Are you 
ready ? " quoth George Wraybum, coming 
into the little entrance-hall of the cottage 
one fine evening, and meeting a vision of 
Miss Thome half-way down stairs. "Did 
you ever see such a sea," he added, "just 
frothed with diamonds, and the wind in the 
very quarter we want it? How is your 
father this morning, and have you got some 
wraps ? It will be a lovely trip." 

To all of wHch Marion made answer 
simply — 

"Well, papa is a good deal easier to- 
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day, and just settling for Ms nap ; but 
if you make such a noise, Mr. Wraybum, 
you'll disturb him, and make him worse, 
and then, of course, I shan't go with you at - 

Wraybum calmed down on the instant. 

" Do you mean that ? I didn't know I 
was making a noise ; but I was so delighted 
.at the wind having shifted, and then at 
-seeing you with your things on. I was half 
a£:aid that you might have changed your 
mind, and I knew it was going to be such 
a glorious sunset ; but you will want some 
wraps, you know." 

I have a knitted shawl and a water- 
jproof," said Marion, gravely, " and a shep- 
herd's plaid, and a carriage-rug, and three 
blankets, Mr. Wraybum. The first two are 
on the hall-table already, but the others are 
upstairs, and the blankets are on my bed I 
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think we shall make out between them all — 
don't you? Suppose you carry the shawl 
and the waterproof down first." 

This was said in a little vein of delicate 
satire, in which Miss Thome sometimes 
condescended to indulge herself with those 
whom she admitted to her intimacy ; and I 
think it will be owned that my former 
observation was correct, and that she and 
George Wraybum had become very much 
more intimate during the last fortnights 
They almost looked like a pair of children 
from the brightoess shining undisguisedl^ 
in either face as they went off to the beach 
together; but Marion was too much a 
woman to forget her woman's cares, how- 
ever pleasant the moment, and as they 
reached the boat she hurriedly put the 
things she was carrying into Wraybum'a 
arms, and turned back, exclaiming — 
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" I must have one more peep at papa. 
I'm not quite sure that I put both volumea 
of the book Mr. Sampson is to read to him 
by his bed ; and Bessie may forget about 
his honey unless she's reminded. Wait for 
me a minute, Mr. Wraybum, I won't be 
long." 

And oflf she flew, skimming up the steep 
little path with that swift, gliding step 
which always seemed to Wraybum one of 
her principal charms. 

The old Scotchman who owned the boat 
looked up into the open admiration written 
on the artist's face, and commented on 
it with the naive shrewdness of hi& 
class — 

" Eh, sir, ye're richt. 'Tis a braw lassie,. 
an' an unco' guid ane to the back o' that ; 
an' guid dochters aye make guid wives a' 
the world o'er. Ye micht hae luikit far,. 
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sir, ere ye met wi' a bonnier an' a doueer 
lassie than this ane." 

" Eight you are there, Sandy McAlister," 
«aid Wraybum, cordially ; " and I am proud 
to have known her, though it's only for 
a friend, nothing more— worse luck to me 1 " 

But, inasmuch as he handed the old man 
a half-crown with the disclaimer, Mister 
McAlister heeded nothing of the latter, and 
began to foreteU in his own mind a " braw 
hand.fasting at the hoose, an' a cooplin' 
^ore the meenister," with more half-crowns 
to follow ; so, having seen the young couple 
into the boat, and helped to push her off, he 
waddled back to the village to get drunk on 
the first instalment of the incoming harvest. 

It was, indeed, a lovely evening, as 
Wraybum said. A little breeze blew out of 
the north, ruffling the surface of the bay 
inth tiny foam-ridges, over which the 
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"Bonnie Charlie" dipped and fleW like a 
white-winged bird. In the west the sun 
was sinking slowly through a lake of golden, 
flame, to rest behind the deep blue circle of 
the ocean. Above it stretched a broad bar 
of cloud, purple-red, and lined with fire ; 
and above that again came a multitude of 
other clouds, lighter and more feathery, and 
changing from clear gold and rose-colour to 
a greyish lilac, which flecked aixd frayed the 
blue arch of heaven from east to west, and 
were reflected in a thousand opaline lustres^ 
upon the bosom of the sea. The tall cliffs 
of Argyleshire, with their background of 
dark moimtain ranges, stood up stem and 
majestic against aU this glory and radiance, 
through which the "Bonnie Charlie " seemed 
to be skimming her way at her own free wiU 
and guidance. Here and there little white* 
sailed fishing boats gleamed out against the 
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horizon. One passed quite near them — ^a 
big brown lugger looming suddenly out 
from under the lee of the cUff, the sailors, 
tall, bronzed, vigorous-looking young men, 
sitting idly on the thwarts, gazed out 
curiously at them as they slid by, the sail 
dipping for a moment to tiie wave as Wray- 
bum put the helm hard up. Marion was 
leaning back, her head uncovered to the 
breeze, her hands lightly clasped upon her 
knees, her eyes fiiU of a perfect dreamy 
content. They seemed to wake up suddenly, 
and she started when Wraybum spoke to 
her. Yet he only said, looking at her with 
infinite satisfaction — 

" You are enjoying this. I hoped you 
would." 

" Indeed, you might have known it. It 
was very good of you to think of giving me 
such a pleasure." 
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Something— some words— rose hastily 
to George Wrayburn's throat, and nearly 
choked him. He felt his face flush and his 
eyes lighten ; but just then a little puff of 
wind caught the boat on the bow, making 
her lurch suddenly, and before he had had 
time to take his attention from the helm 
again Marion went on speaking. 

" I wanted to thank you for something 
else, too — something reallygood, for I know 
this is a pleasure to yourself as well. No ; 
please don't interrupt me (she saw he was 
trying to do so), for I must say it. I dare 
say you thought I did not notice how 
painful all that papa was sa3ring after lunch 
to-day was to you, but I did, and* also how 
patient and kind. you were in not answer- 
ing him, or being angry. I thank you very 
much for it." 

"You mean about pre-Kaphaelitism," 
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said Wraybum, slowly. " But, Miss Thome, 
you must not praise me, for I don't think I 
deserve it. I'm afi:aid I was both impatient 
and angry, if you had only known it." 

" Then it was the more good of you not 
to let me do so. I did see you were hurt, 
but I could not have stopped him, because 
it is a subject on which we — he feels so very 
strongly." 

" He expresses himaelf so ! But you 
said * we.' Surely you don't share the 
feeling ? I hope not." 

" Why ? You are not a pre-Raphaelite. 
I know that in one or two of your pictures 
n to have got a touch of their 
but those were earUer ones, and 
y in your later works has nothing 
ith pre-Eaphaelitism — it is some- 
j^our own." 
Miss Thome, there you are wrong. 
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All the poetry in my pictures, if there is any, 
is entirely due to pre-Eaphaelitism and the 
influence of pre-Eaphaelite artists. I'm not 
one myself. I never shall be, because it 
isn't in me : any more than I shall ever 
-compose sonatas like Beethoven, though 
I can play you a Scotch air on the piano by 
ear well enough to please you, I dare say, 
and even invent you a waltz to which you 
might be able to dance. But don't think 
that I admire Beethoven any the less 
because I am not able to imitate him; or 
that I'm not perfectly aware that any good 
touch in my rendering of the Scotch air, or 
any melody in the waltz, is not wholly and 
6ntirely due to my reverence and love for 
the higher work beyond me. I should have 
been the veriest plodder in art that ever yet 
inflicted soulless pot-boilers on the unfortu- 
nate British public but for the influence of 
VOL. I. 8 
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one or. two pre-Eaphaelite artists. If there 
is any good in anything I have ever done I 
owe it to their genius and inspiration — so 
now you know it." 

" I know, at least, that you are very 
humble, Mr. Wraybum," she answered, 
smiling. 

But Wraybum was not satisfied. Old 
Thome's animadversions had stung him 
more deeply than even Marion guessed, and 
he wanted the comfort of the daughter's 
complete sympathy in compensation. 

"But do you not admire their works 
yourself? Can you not see the beauty in 
them, even when it underlies an occasional 
eccentricity ? " 

There was a slight colour in her cheek, 
and she answered evasively — 

" You know I am no artist, Mr. Wray- 
bum." 
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" You have the most thoroughly axtistic 
appreciation and the most absolutely correct 
eye that I ever saw in a woman. It is 
impossible that you could fail to recognise 
the beauty in such works as Bume Jones's, 
or Armstrong's, or poor Baring's. Yes, I am 
not ashamed to instance him, though your 
father did aUude to him with such bitter 
contempt to-day, and though he himself 
could never come up to his own ideal. You 
must have seen his pictures, surely." 

"Yes, I have seen them," Marion 
answered, the colour a trifle deeper in her 
cheek. 

Wraybum looked a little impatient. 

" Well, and do you not admire them % I 
know, of course, that you would not like to 
differ from your father — ^but in your 
heart ^" 

" No, Mr. Wraybum, I do not." 
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It Iiad been a hard straggle between the 
woman's truthfolness and the womanlj 
dislike to giving pain, bat the fonner 
conquered. 

" I am very sony, but I cannot see any 
beauty in that school at all, or any truth, or 
nature, or dignity. If it is art at all. it 
seems to me a spurious and mistaken art ; a 
going back to the fsilse gods which the 
greatest painters that ever lived had shat- 
tered and trodden in the dust long before ; 
and as such I cannot admire it^ or wish it to 
live a day longer than can be helped. But 
why do you make me say so? I cannot 
help answering you truly when you ask me, 
because I have grown up aU my life in this 
£iith ; but I would so much rather not have 
said it now." 

"And / am so glad you have," said 
Wraybum, looking into the wistful sweet- 
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ness of her face, where the very iinaffected- 
ness of her innocent distress revealed so 
much more than she knew. ''There are 
few things that could give me greater 
pleasure than that you should agree with 
my way of thinking ; but one of the few is 
that you should be what I have always 
thought you — the truest woman I ever met 
Even poor Baring would not have quarrelled 
with me for that." 

But Marion did not look comforted, and 
the red light of sunset flooding her face 
and throat failed to lift a shadow &om the 
former. 

"You were veiy fond of that Mr. 
Baring 1" she said questioningly. I gathered 
SO much when you answered papa to-day* 
I did not know he was dead till then." 

" Yes, I was very fond of him," Wray- 
bum answered ; '' fonder than many men 
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are of their own brothers perhaps, and he is 
dead. If I were to tell you how he died — 
the best and cleverest and noblest fellow 
that ever breathed — or rather how he was 
killed, written to death by the vile pens of 
newspaper critics — you would understand 
why I spoke so violently about reviews and 
reviewers the other day, and why I felt so 
angry that I had to leave your house 
abruptly to-day when your father was 
speaking as he did. . ' . . You call me 
patient, but I did not feel so then. I felt 
as if I had been very rude; but to hear 
even an old man speaking in that way 
of Baring and Ms school, and twiddling the 
leaves of the very paper — ^that accursed 
' Scourger ' — ^all the while, was too " 

" The ' Scourger 1 ' " 

"Yes, I shall always say it was that 
which did it, because he felt it more than all 
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the rest. Tou know its views, of course, as 
jou take it in (I wish you didn't) and 
therefore you can realise how a sensitive 
man, loving his art intensely, and never 
satisfied with his own expression of it, 
would suffer from the stabs and scoflfe 
inflicted on him after every exhibition for 
the last six years by a paper which had 
made itself a sort of name among a certain 
^et, and therefore was copied and quoted by 
.a host of minor imitators, and how it might 
drive him at last to put an end to it by the 
only means in his power. ' Self-murder ' 
they called it at the inquest ; but if they 
had called it murder it would have been a 
truer word, for as sure as I sit here, it was 
the art-critic of the * Scourger ' who mur- 
dered poor Baring, and I pray to God he 
^ay be punished for it!" 

" Oh, Mr. Wraybum, don't — ^pray, pray 
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don't, for Grod's sake 1 Oh, you could not — 
you would not wish that^ if you knew — ^if 
you only knew who it was I " 

It flashed upon him then in one moment. 
He had not noticed, in the stir of his own 
feelings, the gradual whitening of her fkce 
and the nervous distension of the large dear 
eyes, filling with a slow, growing anguish, 
xmtil she bent suddenly forward, stretching- 
out her two clasped hands to him with that 
broken pitiful cry. Only once or twice 
before a cutting sentence from the old man. 
at home had struck him more unpleasantly^ 
than usual from its resemblance to remem- 
bered passages in the paper over which poor 
Baring used to sit brooding with the morbid 
persistency of the incipiently insane ; and 
once he had been disagreeably startled by 
Mr. Thome's growling over some misprints- 
in a certain article in the * Scourger ' witk 
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the air of one to whom it belonged ; but 
Marion had called him to the piano at that 
moment^ and the idea faintly suggested had 
passed out of his mind without leaving any 
trace. 

It came back to him now with the fall, 
flood of horror-struck conviction, and in the 
voice which unknowingly had grown to be 
the dearest to him on earth — came to him 
with a second revelation— a revelation made 
exquisitely painful by the former one. He 
loved Marion Thome — Gloved her as men 
only love the woman they would make their 
wife, with the fuU strength and passion of 

his nature ; and it was her father who 

On the impulse of the moment he clasped 
his disengaged hand over her extended ones, 
and answered her almost as agitatedly as 
she had spoken. 

" Don't tell it me — even if you know. I 
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don't want to hear it. I won't hear it. I 
should never have spoken to you on the 
subject if I had thought or guessed— Marion, 
for Heaven's sake don't look sol Did I 
hurt you? Listen to me. Forgive me, 
andlwiUnever, as long aalUve, speak of 
it again." 

Her face was so white he thought she 
v^as going to faint, the whiteness of a snow- 
dBake or a dead woman, and there was a 
convulsive tremble about her lips, as if she 
were trying to speak, and could not. 

The little boat shot on, the keel hissing 
through the rippling foam, the breeze 
swelling out her sail right in the eye of the 
great blood-red sun. The cliffs behind them 
glowed crimson against a purple sea. Wray- 
bum lost his head. He was only a man 
after all, and he could not sit calmly there 
and look on at the suffering of the one 
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^omaa he loved, suflFering inflicted by 
himself, aiid from which she waa appealing 
to him by those pained eloquent eyes. 

"Marion," he said, again, "my love, 
don't let it trouble you. We ■will never 
speak of it any more. It was not your 
doing. 

And then he kissed her. 



CHAPTER VII. 

I DO not think that, as a general rule, it is 
well to make love in a boat, more especially 
when the boat happens to be a small one ; 
and most especially when there are only 
two people to manage it — ^yourself and the 
object of your affections. 

Of course there are men with nerves and 
hands so steady that they can manipulate a 
sailing craft, and keep her head before the 
wind, at the same time they are proposing; 
to their lady loves, and imploring the latter 
to take pity on their passion. 

But all are not equally fortunate, and as. 
" accidents will happen in the best regulated. 
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families "-not to say boats-4t is scarcely 
surprising that Wraybum had hardly com- 
mitted the indiscretion recorded in the last 
<5hapter before he felt the little craft under 
his guidance swing suddenly round half a 
point or so and lurch over, caught the 
contents of about two buckets full oi salt- 
water bang in Ms face, and for the next 
three minutes was forced to keep both brain 
«nd wrist in such active employment to 
save them both from being swamped, and 
probably drowned together, that he had no 
time to query even in his own heart as to 
how Marion had taken the act of which he 
had been guilty. 

I think, however, that through it all 
he had a feeling, impossible to define or 
justify, and yet strong as instinct, that she 
had not resented it. 

It was this which led him, when he had 
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at last succeeded in taking in the dripping 
sail and righting the boat, to venture 
touching one of her hands with his and 
saying, gently— 

"There I Thank God we are all right I 
but it was a dose shave, and all my fault* 
Miss Thome — Marion, you are not angry 
with me, are you ? " 

She did not answer at once ; but, looking 
at her, he saw how white and shaken she 
was, and felt an immediate aud great com- 
punction come over him. 

" Indeed, I can't wonder if you are. It 
was unpardonable of me, and I have nearly 
drowned you into the bargain — ^I, who would 
keep even a rough breath of wind from you 
if it were in my power ; but if you only 
knew you would forgive, and — ^I think you 
do. Marion, are you angry ?" 

For a minute still she hesitated, and 
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then spoke, not looking at him, but flushing 
very much. 

" No." 

Wraybum's hand tightened on hers. 

" God bless you, love 1 '* he said, softly; 
and then lower still, but with an earnest- 
ness which enforced reply : " You are 
that — are you not? You do love me, 
Marion? You could not lie even with a 
look. I believe you do." 

And Marion Thome lifted her head, and 
looked at him, not blushing now, but with 
a great sadness in every line of the pure 
grave fece and candid eyes-a sadness at 
strange variance with the pledge she was 
giving, and answered, simply— 

" Yes." 

The next moment, and before Wray- 
bum, in his joy and gratitude, could even 
find words to speak, she drew her hand 
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iiway &om the passionate claap in which it 
had lain passively for the last two minutes, 
and said in an altered, hurried voice — 

" Please don't land here, Mr. Wraybum, 
and don't say anything more to me just 
yet. I want to go home. I will tell vou 
anything you please when we are there ; 
but pray — pray take me back now." 

There was a Mnt, almost sharp, acc^it 
in her voice, which showed Wraybum that 
she was in earnest ; and the stirred, quiver- 
ing pathos of her face, so calmly bright 
usually, spoke with even stronger eloquence 
to the same. 

3Tue instincts of a gentleman 
Q made no demur or attempt 
but just said — 
ng, don't be afraid. I will do 
. please," and set about com- 
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The wind had fallen ; but what there 
was of it would not help them on their 
homeward road, and Wraybum was obliged 
to unship the little mast and pull before 
they had gone very far. 

A good long pull it was, for they had 
run several miles along the picturesque 
coast ; but Marion was at the helm, and it 
seemed sufficient happiness to him to have 
her before him, guiding their bark with her 
slender woman's fingers, while he kept his 
worshipping gaze upon her, and laboured 
stoutly in her behalf. 

He wondered if it was to be an emblem 
of their life to come ; and, though he was 
not a more religious man than most young 
men of his age and class are wont to be, 
he found himself praying in his heart that 
it might be so. 

What about her father, though ? He 

VOL. L 9 
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Iia<i kept that thought out of his mind at 
first, had banished it forcibly and pnt it 
away, saying to himself that the present 
moment belonged to himself and her, no 
one else, and tbat the question of the old 
man could wdt till afterwards ; but now, 
as he sat toiling at the oar in silence, 
it would recur to him again and again, 
and ever with a fresh distastefnlness and 
lepugnance. 

Of one thing he was quite certain, 

Marion had nothing to do with Mr. Thome's 

misdeeds, and could not be held accountable 

for them. But would sAe look on them in 

the same light as he did, and consent to 

leave her father for him? Something in 

him said very decidedly, " No ;" and, if not, 

old he marry her, and consent to associate 

daily, continual companionship with the 

m whose veoomous pen had slain poor 
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Tom Baring, and made liis wife and children 
beggars ? No, again, most decidedly* 

But what, then, was he to do, and how 
to carry out his vow ? Even to himself he 
owned that it would be impossible to do it 
more completely, or inflict a more terrible 
punishment on the pain-racked invalid than 
by taking away his daughter altogether from 
him, and cutting him off from the being 
who made the one ray of light, the essence 
of all that remained to him of comfort or 
alleviation in this world. 

But Marion would never suffer it. Nay, 
if she did, he felt that he himself was not 
Draco enough to execute such a sentence on 
a creature already so terribly afflicted, and 
who was evidently on the verge of the 
grave. 

It was then that it flashed upon him 
with a real sensation of relief that, after all. 
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God had taken the man's punishment into 
his own hands, and that no vengeance of 
Wraybtim's could have been so cmel in its 
pitiless severity as that which had in the 
course of nature already overtaken his 
intended victim. While he was brooding- 
over it in desire. Providence had cUme it^ 
and so had left the yonng artist at liberty 
to stand aside until a visibly approaching- 
death had left the innocent daughter free to 
be taken to his heart even as he would £dn 
have taken her then and there. 

It was at this stage of his meditations 
that he looked up, and as his gaze feU on 
Marion, seated, not brave and erect as usual, 
but huddled together, and ahnost cowering 
among the folds of her doak, with white, 
downbent hce averted from him, a rush oi 
infinite love and pity and self-reproach filled 
his heart. He seemed to feel what was in 
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her own — all the shame and sorrow and 
fiUal tenderness struggling with the new- 
bom love for himself and the remembrance 
of his wrath, and could have cursed himself 
for marring what might otherwise have been 
the brightest day of both their lives. 

Had he really been so violent? But 
surely she knew he did not hold her 
.-accountable. 

He must reassure her anyhow, and let 
her know plainly what his feelings were to 
her. 

" Marion," he said, tenderly, " Dear, look 
-at me. Why are you so pale ? Can't you 
ijrust me ? Don't you know that there can 
be nothing I would not do for you after 
what you have just told me ? Aye, and 
before, too. See there 1 " resting on his oars 
for a moment that he might point up to the 
lofty headland from whence she had first 
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seen him, and under wHch they were just? 
passing, « do you see that cliff, and the bush 
springing out from a deft in it up yonder ? 
It wouldn't be easy for a person standing 
above to reach anything on that shrub — 
would it ? But " 

"Don't tell me now, Mr. "Wraybum,"" 
said Marion, qxiickly. She had started and 
sHvered when he first spoke to her as if 
wakened from some painfrd dream. " Not 
now, please. I can't listen, and you will be 
sorry— indeed you will," she added, pitifully,, 
her eyes filling up, and with such evident- 
distress that her lover in very compassion 
let her alone, thougli not without a slight 
feeling of soreness at being thus rebuffed, 
when he had only wished to give her a. 
proof of his love and tenderness. 

The sun was quite down, and all the 
gold and crimson glory had faded out of the 
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west, when they reached the little landing- 
place whence they had started so light- 
heartedly scarce an hour and a half before. 
Low down the western sky was filled with a 
pale yellow Hght, melting into pure traus- 
parent green, and thence to blue, and all 
below rolled the dusky violet of the waves 
breaking on the beach with a hollow 
slumbrous murmur, and girdled with the 
silent hills, rising up huge and brown 
against the twilight dome, where one faint 
star glittered like a silver spark amid the 
blue. 

There was no one in sight, for they were 
not expected back for another half hour, 
and while Wraybum was beaching the boat 
Marion took advantage of his occupation to 
spring on shore, balancing herself easily as 
she stepped from one rough landing-stono 
to another without waiting for a supporting 
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hand. It was a disappointment to the young 
man, for he had rather calculated on lifting 
her to land, and perhaps risking a feather 
touch on that sweet grave mouth as he did 
so. Besides, it seemed as if she were in 
haste to get rid of him, and he was afraid 
that she would hurry up to the house before 
he could fasten up the boat and follow her. 

She did not do so, however. If she had 
had any intention of it his reproachful 
" Marion, don't go," would have stayed her ; 
but I do not think she had. She was stand- 
ing waiting for him on the beach when 
he turned round from finishing his task, 
and spoke to him even before he reached 
her. 

" Will you walk a little way along with 
me before I go in ? I want to tell you some- 
thing. I must tell you. You said I could 
not lie to you, and I should be doing so : 
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my whole life would be a lie if I kept it from 
you now." 

"Kept what from me, Marion?" said 
Wraybum, in surprise, and then he remem- 
bered that after all he had only divined the 
truth from her half-uttered words, and 
hastened to reassure her. " Dear, you Tmve 
told me, or rather I guessed it from the 
pain which I saw I had so ignorantly given 
you. Forget it, for it will be the last you 
shall ever suflFer from me of my free will ; 
and you can understand now what cause I 
had, and why (with the memory of those 
little fatherless children in London) I can- 
not be your father's friend or accept his 
hospitality in the future. That has nothing 
to do with you, however. I will not even 
think hardly of him for your sake, or ask 
you to leave him while he wants you as he 
does now. It is I who will be the sole 
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mdSeax in not being able to aee joa as 
fieelj' as be£»e» bat if you can GnAy lure 
me anyog^ to pitj and wait for me — if yon 

win, lore ^ and be tzied to diaw ber to 

bim, but liari<Hi pot bim off witb a qoiGk 
gesluie and faei&A. bim, ber eyes dim whb & 
balf-bewfldeied pain. 

" MyfaOker ! Of comae yon cannot be 
bis fiiend. He belongs to me, and yon 
cannot irant to meet any one connected 
iritb me again. Bat wby do yon talk as if 
yon bkmed bim instead of me ? It ivas 
my woik, not bis. TThat bas be to do 
iritbitl* 

'^ Yawr work, llaiion % "* said Wiaybnnu 
His beait seemed to stop all of a sadden^ 
and bis bnin to swim lonnd. He was not 
eren conscioas tbat be bad spoken tiU be 
saw ber flincb and sbirer as tboogb tbe 
inczedalons exclamation bad straek ber. 
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"Yes," she said hoarsely, "that was. 
what I had to tell you, only you said jovl 
guessed. It was mine — I wrote those 
articles — all of them. I did not know — how 
should I ? — ^that this one man would care 
so much, or that they could make any 

one " She broke off shuddering, and 

added very faintly: "But that doesn't 
matter. I did them. I ^ave done all the 
art criticisms for the ' Scourger ' for the last 
five years-ever since my Other's sight 
£ailed. No one knows it but the editor. 
They think it is a man; but it is not so; it 

is I, and I had to tell you Oh 1 let 

me go now 1 " 

" You ! " repeated Wraybum. He did 
not seem able to say anything but that one 
word, and his face looked ghastly in the 
twilight as he stood facing her. Far off a. 
dog was barking from some lonely cottage> 
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.and a long flight of sea-biids passed ocean- 
wazds with a shnll nailing ciy atknait the 
distant bhie. 

'^Yes," she said again — speaking more 
lapidtj, and with a kind of helpless comage, 
as thoo^ if die did not eitplain it aQ thai, 
it woold never get spoken. ^Yoa would 
not think it, beeanse I do not paint now — I 
left off when I had to derote so mnch time 
to Ann — but m j fisher gaxe me a better 
arttiaining than many artists get. I studied 
in the Academy here, and at Paris and 
Borne, and always nnder his direction ; and 
I £tney I had a naturally coneet eye, for 
when I was quite a gixl a fiJse hannony in 
colour, however studied, or the smallest line 
out of drawing, used to grate oii me like a 
£dse note in muac with muaeal people. I 
saw at last that he had got to feel a depen- 
dence on my judgment if I spoke of any 
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picture which he had not seen ; and then 
the editor of the *Scourger' was an old 
friend, and I used to be often at his 
house, and thrown with elderly artists — ^men 
of my father's school. That was how it 
came about that when he could not go on 
with the work I took it. Even the editor 
did not know it at first. He knew papa's 
sight was failing ; but he was very anxious 
for him not to give it up. You know how 
the * Scourger's ' critiques have always been 
looked for, and he thought that one of my 
brothers was helping papa. I made papa 
tell him at last, because I did not think it 
fair not to do so ; but he only laughed, 
and said as long as we kept the secret, and 
there was no falling off in the articles, I 
could go on with them. I was glad to do 
so, I " 

She paused with a kind of gasp. 
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'*I took pleasure in writing them as 

strongly and keenly as I could ; and 

^d even now I cannot think it was wrong. 
If you love art really you must hate what 
43eems to you a bad and false travestie of it, 
as you would hate badness and falsehood in 
anything; and (I will not excuse myself, 
even to you) I was proud of being with 
those whose chief aim was to put it down : 
proud of having a hand in it." 

It almost seemed as if in her desperate 
honesty she was determined to leave no 
apology for herself, to soften nothing, and 
express no sorrow for the evil she had 
wrought. Even the low rich tones of her 
voice sounded diflferent — ^raised and harsher ; 
and through aU the shock and misery of the 
discovery he had made, Wraybum felt that 
it was so, and resented it, chafing alike at 
her courage and his own weakness. Why 
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did she not tell the story better, extenu- 
atingly, and pleading for his sympathy and 
indulgence. Surely she knew he couldn't 
have withheld them. But she would not, 
and her voice had the same unnatural ring 
in it when she spoke agaiQ. 

"There, you know it all now, and I 
have told you, that you may never feel that 
I deceived you, or hid anything from you 
when, in after years, you look back upon 
to-day. You will understand now why I 
would not let you say anything more to me 
in the boat, and why I answered you when 
you asked me that qfuestion. We shall 
never meet again after to-night. I hope 
and pray we never may, for it would only 
be useless pain to both of us ; but you had 
a right to know that your prayer was heard 
abeady, and that in helping to crush your 
friend I have been crushed myself. I 
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don't think even you could vrish a worse 
punishment for me." 

They had turned while Bpeaking, and she 

said those last words with her hand on the 

top bar of the little garden gate. Before he 

could even answer she had passed inside, 

and he saw her disappear within the dark 

shadow of the porch. He started forward 

then, and uttered her name, not very loud, 

but urgently enough to have brought her 

back if she bad been within hearing. She 

could not have been, for there was no 

answer, only the low murmur of the sea 

breaking in solemn iniisic on the rocks, and 

the sighing of the wind among the ragged 

fir-trees at the back of the cottage. And 

ke the curve of a scimitar in dazzling 

the summer moon rose silently above 

;an verge, and mounted higher and 

till it had bathed sea and shore, and 
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^ven the figure of a man cast face down- 
wards on the shelving sands, in one broad 
flood of liquid argent light. 

Only the woman had gone away into the 
darkness by herself. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" Well, you've not mucli to show, old man,, 
ufter all." 

" Deuced little, I think. I thought you. 
were such a hard-working fellow, Wraybum. 
* How doth the little busy bee,' and all that 
sort of thing, you know." 

" Well, I always say one never does any 
real work wandering about. It pays after- 
wards, I daresay, for one gets ideas, and 
makes studies and sketches, and all that; 
but for work — anythiag to show, I mean — 
commend me to three months in some 
pokey little country place, five miles from a 
station, and no one to speak to." 
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"And a neat-handed Phyllis— eh, 
Thompson ? " 

" Ah — ^ha 1 No wonder he cries up the 
pokey little country place. Jolly little girl 
that Phyllis at the " Three Magpies." Tm 
thinking of going to Pinxton-in-the-Marshes, 
and putting up there myself next year." 

" So am I. You look at the prevailing 
model in Thompson's pictures, Wraybum. 
Not crumby ! Oh, no ! By Jove, not at 
aUl" 

" But, I say, Wraybum, one would think, 
by the sameness of your model, that you'd 
been stuck in oue place also all the summer I 
Why, you seem to have her pretty well in 
all your sketches. Let's see — one, two, 

three By Jove, though, this is a nice one I 

Just see here. Jack. Mesh tints rather too 
yellow for nature, I fancy. Wrayburn's not 
partial to the carnations this year. Guess, as 
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the Yankees say, she was pale, and not 
altogether what I call pretty. There's some- 
thing about the nose in all of them that 
seems as if it were a little out of drawing, 
isn't there ? But just look at the modelling 
of that am, and the figure and proportions 

altogether. Nice — eh ? Why, I don't 

Hidlo ! old fellow, what's up ? " 

A party of men gathered together, all 
more or less alike in an indescribable way, 
a certain cut or non-cut of hair, a freedom 
of attire, and an almost universal expression 
in the eyes — a tendency to screw them up 
and wrinkle the brow, as if from a habit of 
looking fixedly at things, which gave men, 
otherwise widely dissimilar, a common air 
of brotherhood. 

Scene, a studio in Chelsea, much littered 
over with canvases, ruthlessly dragged out 
from their holes and hiding-places by the 
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guests themselves and for the benefit of their 
inspection— busts, plaster casts, bits of 
tapestry, a life-size male lay-figure with a 
woman's bonnet perched aslant upon its 
head, an indiarubber plant and a lot of ferns 
under a narrow window, which " gave," as 
the French say, on a little garden with a 
fig-tree in it — ^a heterogeneous collection of 
" properties " of all sorts filling up another 
comer, and a second large window flung 
wide open to let in the clear firosty air and 
sunHght, which latter was at present dancing 
gaily on the broad and traffic-cumbered 
bosom of old Father Thames a little way 
below. 

There was some need for fi:esh air in the 
room, the six men who occupied it being all 
smoking : two leaning against the window- 
frame puffing cigars and gossipping, with 
their hands thrust carelessly into the untidy 
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pockets of their trousers, while a third, a 
handsome lad of nineteen, in a brown velvet 
coat, was seated on the edge of the dais 
usually occupied by the model, with a short 
black pipe between his lips — a, boy with eyes 
like one of Murillo's cherubim, and who was, 
in fact, one of the veriest httle scamps in 
London ; and two others stood near the big 
easel in the centre of the room — one a tall, 
bearded fellow, holding a canvas at arm's 
length ; the other slightly younger, and 
with the jaded look of a gentleman who 
had not been to bed on the previous night, 
and had forgotten his hair-brush in the 
morning. 

It was the former who happened to be 
the last speaker, and he broke off sharply 
with the exclamation recorded, because his 
host had stepped forward and taken the 
canvas out of his hand, with a greater 
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<iegree of abruptness than is perhaps usual 
in ultra polite circles. 

"Look here," said Wraybum, rather 
gruffly, " I'm not going to have you over- 
hauling all my unfinished sketches. That's 
a failure. They're aU failures 1 I haven't 
done a thing this summer that isn't one. 
Don't know why. Perhaps because I never 
walked a hundred nules after all; not 
straight otf. Doctor said I was to, but I 
didn't. Went by train and steamer instead, 
and found it less slow. I say, you fellows 
aren't drinkmg anything, and there's lots of 
beer, and whisky and stuff on the table. 
Let's have a glass all round, and then go to 
Thompson's and see his * Phyllis.' He's 
d3dng to show her to us, I know. Can't 
you see it grinning out of hinn ? " 

And the general attention being thus 
momentarily turned on the hapless Thomp- 
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son, Wraybum took advantage of it to 
replace the canvas with its face against 
the wall. 

It was the end of November, only four 
months since we last saw Wraybum, but 
a change had come over the man — a, change 
so great that a chance acquaintance might 
hardly have recognised him at the first 
glance. His hair and moustache were longer, 
and more roughly kept, his brows drawiL 
together, and his colour browner. He had 
lost flesh too, and looked like a man wha 
had been living much out of doors, and had 
not enjoyed it — ^like a man who had been 
travelling from place to place to shake off 
some gnawing care, and had not succeeded. 
Both suppositions were true, and the result- 
was a bad one. 

The man was thoroughly unsettled and 
upset. 
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On that night when Marion Thome 
made her confession to him outside her 
fitther's gate, Jock, the red-headed boots at 
the " Campbell Arms," had waited up until 
the small hours in vain, to let in their painter 
guest ; and Janet, the equally red-headed but 
buxom daughter of mine host, had tapped 
at his door once, twice, and thrice, with hot 
water in the morning, and had found no 
answer. 

It was long past noon, indeed, before 
Wraybum returned to the inn ; and perhaps, 
it was as well that the bar happened to be 
empty, and Janet out of sight, when he did 
so; for otherwise he could hardly have passed 
through without attracting more attention by 
his haggard and dishevelled appearance, and 
more queries thereanent, than he might have^ 
cared for. In truth, he had not been to bed 
all night, but had passed the weary hours. 
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wandering about the hills, sometimes fling- 
ing himself down among the heather for a 
few moments' rest, and anon springing np 
and starting off afresh on his feverish tramp, 
till, utterly jaded and worn out in body and 
brain, and sick for want of food, he returned 
to the little hostelry which he had quitted 
so blithely on the previous afternoon. 

All that night and morning he had been 
asking himself one question, and it was still 
unanswered — a question which could be put 
into five words : What was he to do ? 

He could not answer it. So little pre- 
pared had he been for Marion's declaration, 
that, even if she had been only a pleasant 
acquaintance, the shock would have been 
overwhelming ; but to love her, to feel that 
she was the one woman whom he had ever 
wished to make his wife, and that this wish 
had arisen, not so much from the charm of 
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her manner and appearance as from his 
liigh ideal of her character, and Ms loving 
appreciation of each trait in it that was 
revealed to him — ^to realise all this in every 
fibre of his nature, and then to be told that 
she was the very person for whom during 
months and even years he had been cherish- 
ing an active disUke and indignation, the 
person who had blighted his dear friend's 
life, and whom he had vowed to find out 
and punish if it were ever in his power; and 
to be told this by herself, not sorrowfully or 
weeping, as a tender-hearted woman would 
have done, but in a hard, raised voice, with 
no shadow of regret, no tear in her eye- 
nay, with openly-expressed gladness in her 
having had the ability to perform the 
unwomanly work — Great God ! it seemed 
too horrible to be true 1 

And he had thought her the incarnation* 
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of all that was gentle, tender, and feminine I 
He loved her — ^he would have trusted his 
whole heart and soul in her hands — ^yes, 
even now a voice down in the very depths 
of his nature seemed to be crying out and 
craving for her. 

How was he to answer it ? 

Could he forget his vow, trample on the 
memoiy of tliat fiiendsHp so faithful and 
tender that only death could have broken it> 
and insult the poor dead face which had 
seemed, even in its mute and wax-like 
rigidity, to be appealing to him for the 
sympathy which he had so often declared 
should never be found wanting ? Could he 
do this, and take to himself instead this, 
broken ideal of womanhood — ^this cool,, 
pitiless creature, vain of the talents she 
had so misused-and go off rejoicing with 
her — ^rejoicing in a possession which had 
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lost its highest charm before he claimed it, 
even as he must have lost all self-respect, all 
43ense of honour and fidehty, before he could 
rejoice in it at all ? 

Impossible ! He knew it even while he 
was putting it into words. Impossible ! 

And yet he loved her, and she had 

said But that could not be true I Nay, 

looking back now, he ahnost fancied that 
his ears must have deceived him, and that 
the one little word which, when uttered, 
had seemed the most precious gift which 
Heaven had ever bestowed on him had 
never been spoken at all, except in his own 
imagination. The after part had blotted 
out the first, or rather had so confused it as 
to leave only an indistinct impression of it 
on his memory. It had been just the 
blazing up of a sudden passion, a hasty 
word and act unrebuked, a moment's 
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bewilderment of joy and tiimnph; and 
then — ^the crash 1 What wonder if, worn 
out with his wanderings, and sick with 
fasting, he failed to realise it now ? 

This he did realise, however, that if he 
were to let his own love for her— the brief 
passion of a fortnight, bom of a chance adven- 
ture, and kindled to flame in half-a-dozen 
summer rambles — outweigh the affection 
of a lifetime, and the memory of a wrong to 
one whose warm, impulsive spirit would 
never have passed over even a slight to 
himself, he should be a man disgraced in 
his own eyes : one who could never dare to 
look Tom Baring's widow in the fax^e again, 
or take her orphaned children on his knees. 

That thought decided him, and by sun- 
set he had written her the following 
letter : 

" When we parted last night you said 
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that it was for ever, and, think as I may, I 
can see no way it which it can be otherwise. 
It is worse than the bitterness of death to- 
me to say so ; yet how can I plead against 
it ? I have the widow and chHdren to think 
of, and if I were to desert them now, and 
forget him who left them to me, I should be 
too false and fickle a creature to be worthy 
of any woman's caring. You know what my 
feelings to you have been, and how little 
I ever dreamt of such an ending as 
this to the dream in which for a few days 
I was mad enough to indulge ; but do not 
think I blame you. I have no right to do so ; 
and you would only look on it as another 
piece of romantic folly if I did, you who 
* pride ' yourself on the success of a sarcastic 
pen I Nay, it is my chief comfort that I 
alone am the sufferer by this ; for if you had 
cared for me ever so little, if you had been 
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•ever so Kttle akm to the woman I thought 
you, I might have forgotten all else in 
•comforting you under the blame you would 
have taken on yourself. I know, however, 
that it must have been painful to you to 
destroy any man's ideal of you by such a 
story as you told me yesterday evening ; and 
for the sake of what you have been to me, I 
wish I could have spared you even that 
pain, and heard it from other lips. I 
hope you know me well enough to feel 
«ure that no word of it, or of any incident 
connected with our acquaintance, will ever 
pass my lips, and I ask your pardon most 
heartily for any hasty word or act of mine 
which may have offended you." 

And then he signed his name, and sent 
it off by one of the little bare-legged boys 
always hanging about the inn-door. He was 
sorry afterwards — ^being of a courteous and 
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grateful spirit-that he had not said some- 
thing in acknowledgment of the hospitable 
kindness which both father and daughter 
had shown him ; but it would have seemed 
a mockery from a man in such pain as he 
was when writing; and perhaps he might 

have another chance later if He was too 

utterly exhausted, physically and mentally, 
to think "if" what; but just threw 
himself across his bed, and fell asleep like 
a log. 

The boy had come back when he awoke, 
but without bringing any answer. He did 
not ask if there was one, but Janet told 
him, and he just nodded his head, and sent 
the girl away, half frightened at his haggard 
looks and hollow eyes. She guessed shrewdly 
that the " young leddie had refusit him, an' 
imco' hard to please she maun be gin she 
oouldna' be sorted wi' sic a bonny lad as 
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that'n/' Janet found a hundred excuses to 
pop in and out upon her guest during that 
day, and nearly drove him mad by her 
officious attentions, but he would not go 
out, even to avoid them. He sat still, and 
waited. 

He waited two days and a half, and 
then he saw Marion from his window cross- 
ing the bay in her gay little skiff, with a 
boy rowing her, and a big white parasol 
held up to keep the sun off her fair shapely 
head. It was a dainty picture enough, but 
when it caught Wraybum's eyes he rose up 
with a sudden exclamation and a bitter 
smile of scorn, and set about gathering hi& 
few things together, and cramming them 
into his knapsack. A few minutes later he 
had strapped it on his back, and having bid 
good-bye to his host, and kissed Janet (who 
returned the salute with great frankness). 
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he left Port Strathsay, and resumed his 
journey. 

" The puir laddie's heart was just broke," 
Janet said afterwards. " It made me greet 
mysel' to see the sair luik in his bonny 
black e'en; an' hoo she cou'd ha' done it 
I dinna ken at a'. " 

And, indeed, the rest of Wraybum's 
summer was spent in mere aimless wander- 
ings from place to place— first in Scotland, 
and then, impelled by a weariness of every- 
thing about him, in Norway; but the one 
place was as distasteful to him as the 
other. He did no painting in either, and 
returned to London about the middle of 
October. Even when there, however, he 
shut himself up in his studio, went to no 
amusements, and avoided his brother artists 
so carefully that very few of them were 
aware of his being in town. 
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He waa workmg hard now, but without 
any heart, and in even a bitterer mood than 
that of two months back ; for, with the early 
days of November, the Dudley Gallery had 
opened its autumn exhibition of on-colours, 
and almost the first man he met on the 
foUowing week greeted him, with that 
cheerful frankness pecuKar to friends, in the 
words: 

"Well, seen the 'Scourger' this morn- 
ing, Wrayburn? So you^ve had a slap in 
the face this time, I see, old feUow." 

Wrayburn turned as scarlet as though 
the blow had been an actual one, but 
recovered himself almost immediately, and 
said: 

" No, I haven't seen it. Was it very 
bad? But the thing I've got there isn't 
worth much anyhow. I don't wonder at 
their picking holes in it." 
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Nevertheless he got the " Scourger " as 
soon as he could, and when he had read the 
article even that amount of love and tender* 
ness which yet clung about his memory 
of Marion Thome had suffered a notable 
diminution. She seemed to have fallen from 
some pedestal on which he had still held 
her, for though the critique was just as 
clever and forcible as ever, and the com- 
mente just as keenly discriininating, there 
was a coarser and less polished style about 
them, and the attacks on different pictures, 
his own amongst them, were done with a 
virulence which added a fresh element to their 
unpleasantness. It hurt him to the soul to 
see it ; not for the stab to his own self-love, 
but from the pain which every nature, any 
way high and noble in itself, must feel at 
the self-degradation of another. He was so 
sorry that she could have done it. 
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And yet, wten Jack Raynsford got hold 
of that sketch of her, and began criticising 
its pToportions, be felt like knocking the 
poor man down for insulting her I 




CHAPTEK IX. 

All this time George Wraybum had never 
been to see Mrs. Baring or her children. It 
was not from neglect or caprice, or even 
. f orgetfulness, for very shortly after leaving 
Port Strathsay (almost immediately, indeed : 
the act seemed like a sort of voucher for 
what had gone before) he had written to 
her very kindly, asking how she and the 
Httle ones were getting on, aad urging her 
to make a little trip to the seaside, for 
the benefit of aU their healths. He also 
•enclosed a note for his godson, little George, 
with a cheque for £10 in it, so this advice was 
not of the unpractical nature so frequently 
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given, and was acted on, instead of being- 
put on one side. Little George wrote to* 
thank " kind godpapa " for his nice present, . 
and to say, " We are very well, and so is god- 
papa's dog. Brush, which F^nny and me 
don't want to go away any more, for he 
Kkes us much best now, and the sore place 
on his tail is quite weU, and Maxy Jane says, 
fleas was in the housa before" (this line 
erased by some other hand). " And nutTrnna. 
is rather poorly, and sends her love, and she- 
says she is sure the sea wiU do her good,. 
And thank you. And Polly and Fanny are 
to have spades^^-but I'll have a boat with a 
string to it, and turning-round paddles, for 
Mary Jane says spades is only for girls and 
babies." 

Mamma did not, write herself, but as, 
from the address^ and the numerous correc-. 
tions in orthography, it was presumable that. 
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Master George's epistle had been achieved 
under her supervision, Wrayburn supposed 
that she thought a second letter super- 
fluous, and went on his travels with a 
clear conscience. 

He had not written to or heard from 
them since ; but there had been no occasion 
for the former, and he wm rather relieved 
than otherwise at not findiog any of Mrs- 
Baring's feeble Httle notes. 

She was always writing, when she 
wanted anything : limp little epistles, 
written apparently with a bent pin and 
much diluted ink, in a very slanting hand, 
aU rumiing up at one side on a sheet of 
straw note-paper. 

He could not help contrasting one of* 
them once with the only note he had ever 
received from Marion — a few lines, asking 
him to come and dine with them at the 
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^cottage, and saying that she wanted to 
talk over a new tale of Bret Harte's with 
him— each word traced in a clear, firm, 
upright hand, level as a Hne, and plain 
as print; but, even as he made the 
<jomparison, his eye feU on the widow's 
envelope, with its deep-black edge, and he 
Teproached himself with a quick, manly 
impulse for having given way to it. 

StUl, now that he was back in town he 
-did not go to see her. 

He meant to do it almost every day, and 
every day postponed it to the next, partly 
from the habit of sohtude which had grown 
on him, and partly from an instinctive 
shrinking from the sight of the people for 
whose sake in part he had sacrificed all that 
had then seemed to him to be the aim and 
happiness of his Ufe. 

Something that was said, however. 
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during the visit to Thompson's studio 
decided him to put off the visit no 
longer. 

They were looking at the various 
sketches of that young man's "Phyllis" 
when the lad with the Murillo eyes observed, 
laughingly : 

"I never look at one of your women, 
Thompson, without thinking of poor old 
Baring as he stood in front of that milk- 
maid picture of yours in last year's 
Academy, and said, in that dreamy, 
musical tone of his : * Thompson, I never 
feel so sorry that I haven't a couple of 
thousand pounds as when I see one of your 
countrjrwomen. I'd give it you not to paint 
another.' " 

" And he'd have done it, too, even if his 
wife and children had been starving at the 
time," said the man with the beard. " Poor 
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old beggar I he was as mad as a Marck 
hare." 

" But the best of the joke was," observed 
Thompson, laughing, "that he couldn't 
paint a live woman himself any more than, 
the fifth leg of a coach. They were takings 
enough in a way, the creatures he called 
women; but so— so perfectly impossible- 
Fancy kissing one of them 1 " 

"Or pinching one 1" put in the Murillo 
boy. "But there was never anything ta 
pinch on them. I don't go in for flesh and 
blood quite as much as you, Thompson, 
perhaps; but really Baring's etherialisma 
were too supernatural ; and the worst of it 
is that people would call him a pre- 
Eaphaelite, when, in fact, he couldn't he 
said to belong to us at aU, except so far as 
that we always had to bear the onus of hia 
eccentricities." 
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The two men with the cigars, and the 
man with the beard, looked at each other at 
that "us," and laughed, and then one of 
them said : 

« Baring had genius, which is what nine 
men in ten haven't ; but he didn't know 
how td^ use it, and he was as mad as a 
hatter. IVe known him to stand with tears 
-yes, positive tears-in his eyes because 
he couldn't make the face on his canvas 
•come like some imaginary face in his brain. 
He could have made it come like his 
model's easily enough ; but that he wouldn't 
condescend to do. But I wonder at his 
saying that to Thompson, for he was so 
absurdly thin-skinned himself that I should 
have thought he'd have had more regard for 
his friend's epidermis. It wasn't like him.'^ 

" No," said Wraybum, suddenly ; " but 
I'll tell you what was. Half an hour later 
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he came up to me (I was there) and said : 
' George, what shall I do ? IVe been so 
brutally rude to poor Thompson about his. 
picture. I don't know what possessed me, 
except that I must have forgotten I was 
talking aloud, and I can't unsay it. Shall 
I go and ask his pardonr I asked him 
what he'd said, and when he told me, I 
laughed at him, and advised him to let it 
alone, for Thompson wasn't such a bom fool 
as to mind a little bit of chaff from a. 
friend." 

" Of course not. Never thought of it 
again," put in Thompson, reddening in- 
genuously to almost as lively a tint as his 
own " PhyUis." 

" Of course not," said Wraybum ; "but 
Baring wasn't a bit happy all the same, and 
after a minute he exclaimed : ^ There's old 
Naylor just come in with his note-book in 
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his hand. Ten to one he's doing the second 
notice for the "Twaddler," and he's veiy 
fond of me. I'll just walk him up to Thomp- 
son's picture^ point out the good bits in it, 
and ask him if he doesn't think it firsts 
rate. I'll bet anything he'll give it a good 
notice, and that'U make up for my speech,' 
and off he went like a sky-rocket. The 
* Twaddler ' did give it a good notice next 
morning, and never aUuded to Tom's pictures 
at all ; but the poor old fellow was as 
pleased as Punch when he showed it 
me. 

" Ah ! he was quite mad," said the man 
with the beard. "Danzil always thought 
so, and Danzil knew him better than any- 
one but you. He said to me once that his 
only wonder was, not that Baring should 
have shot himself when he did, but that 
he hadn't done it half-a-dozen years ago» 
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By-the-way, what's become of his pretty 
little washed-out wife ?" 

"Ohl she's doing all right," said the 
MuriUo lad " We got up a subscription 
for her amongst us, and Steve Danzil keeps 
an eye on her. At least, he told me he was 
doing so in the summer ; but since then I've 
heard that he's married, so I suppose he's 
keeping his eye on someone else now." 

" Stephen Danzil married 1 He never 
told me," cried Wraybum, flushing a little 
at the consciousness of how completely even 
his most intimate friends seemed to have 
dropped out of his knowledge of late. "Arc 
you sure of it ?" 

" "Well, I've heard two or three people 
say so, and someone told me he'd met him 
in Dieppe with a lady on his arm whom he 
introduced as his wife. It's likely enough, 
anyhow." 
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Wrayburn said nothing, but he went 
away shortly afterwards. The conversation 
had roused a heap of old memories, and 
made him uncomfortable and self - re- 
proachful. These men were nearly all 
acquaintances — some called themselves 
friends — of Tom Baring, yet how lightly 
they spoke of him, and how little the 
manner of his death seemed to weigh upon 
them I The " Scourger" might as well have 
had nothing to do with it for aU they 
seemed to think of its culpability. " Mad, 
poor old beggar 1 — as mad as a hatter 1 " — 
and that was all. Nothing unkind (it said 
a great deal for the sweetness of the dead 
artist's character that no who had known 
him ever could speak unkindly of him), but 
no enthusiasm and no anger at the treat- 
ment he had met with. " And Danzil and 
I are just as bad, every bit," Wrayburn said 
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to himsell '' I ask him to look after the 
iaaBSj for me, and keep oat of their Kay 
myself for a sdfish, sentimental tioable of 
m J own, and he goes and gets married, and 
never eren teHs me of it. Of comse he's 
forgotten all abont them, perhaps even to 
gire her my last remittance. I mnst go 
and look them np at once." 

He went off abont it then and there, with 
all his old energy, bnt it was wasted on the 
present occasion ; and his self - reproach 
deepened, for on reaching the lodgings for- 
merly tenanted by Mrs. Baring, the small 
maid-of-aU-work told him she had written 
to give them np while she was at the 
seaside, and what her new address was 
she couldn't say: 

*^ Missus might know ; bnt missus were 
out." 

Wraybum turned round, called the 
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nearest hansom, and went straight to 
Danzil's studio to see if he knew more of 
the matter. But there, too, he was disap- 
pointed. The studio was locked up, and 
the artist, who lived elsewhere, gone for the 
night. Indeed, it was so much too dark 
now for work that Wrayburn might have 
known he would not find him there; and 
since hearing of his marriage, he had a 
natural delicacy about following him up to 
his old rooms, even if he were still at them. 
If Danzil had told him of his nuptials, it 
would have been different ; but his reticence 
on the subject had left a little soreness in 
his friend's mind, and made the latter addi- 
tionally unwilling to appear intrusive. In 
despair he went back to Mrs. Baring's former 
lodgings. 

This time he was more fortunate. The 
landlady was in, and by a happy chance 
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could give him the new address; for 
one of the little girls had written four or 
five days before about something they had 
left behind, and the good woman had sent it 
to them according to the direction, " No. — y 
Abingdon Villas." Abingdon Villas was in 
Kensington, a good way off, but Wrayburn 
made up his mind to go there at once. Poor 
Fanny might not be very clever, or strong- 
minded, but she had loved Tom faithfully, 
and as he recalled the desolate look in her 
small pale face, and the burst of weeping^ 
with which she had clung to her eldest 
daughter when there was a proposal about 
sending the girl to school, declaring that 
she had "Tom's eyes," and that she (Mrs. 
Baring) would die if her child were taken 
from her, he felt his heart stirred with even 
more than ordinary pity for her. 

"I'm afraid she thinks we've all deserted 
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Iter now, just as the world deserted her 
husband, poor fellow !" Wraybum thought ; 
and it was a comfort to him to find, when 
he reached it, that Abingdon Villas was a 
terrace of pretty little houses, shaded with 
trees, close to Holland Park, and almost 
within the Old Court suburb. He argued 
well of any apartments there, for it was a 
•decidedly better locality than she had ever 
been in before, and as he dismissed the 
hansom and knocked at the door, the 
thought crossed him that either Fanny 
must have grown cleverer in the art of 
managing her income, or that the landlady 
had made some mistake. 

The latter, at any rate, was not the case ; 
for, as the door was opened, he saw a bit of 
a child's frock, and an inquisitive little face 
peeping from the staircase ; and before he 
<jould even ask if Mrs. Baring was at home. 
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PoUy, the second girl, came flying down to* 
him, her curly flaxen hair all on end, and her 
hands out. 

"ilfr. Wrayhurn! Oh, it's Mr. Wray-^ 
burn I I'm so glad. Where have you been 
to aU this long whUe?" 

" Lots of places ; but has it seemed so 
long, then, PoUy ? I was hoping you 
hadn't wanted me," Wrayburn said, kissing 
her. The feeling of his selfishness was very 
strong upon him then ; although, as his eyes 
fell on the child's little black frock, he felt 
thankful that he had not yielded to the 
temptation which had so often beset him,, 
and gone back from the spirit of his vow. 
At least there was nothing now to make 
him shrink from the children's kisses or the 
sorrowful trust in their mother's eyes. 

" Is mamma at home ? " he asked 
smiHngly, and PoUy nodded. 
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" Oh ! yes, and won't she be surprised to 
see you ; for Mr. Danzil was just saying he 
must go and see if you were in town. I 
heard him. Now, don't you go and tell her 
that Mr. Wraybum's here, Jane. I'm going 
to walk him in myself. Oh I dear, I'm so 
glad ; only I wish Georgie were at home. 
And ain't this a nice house ? You've got to 
see all over it before you go. There's 
carpets all up the stairs to the very top," 
and Polly dragged him off in triumph to the 
drawing-room, holding him tight with one 
hand, and executing a kind of war-dance 
of satisfaction, while Wraybum said to 
himself: 

" So Danzil hasn't forgotten them, after 
all I I'm glad of it ; and perhaps the story 
of his marriage, too, was all moonshine." 

Of a certainty Steve Danzil had not 
much the air just then of a man who had 
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got a new-made wife expecting him at 
home ; for when Polly flung open the door 
he was leaning back in a comfortable arm- 
chair, a pipe in his mouth, a pair of carpet- 
slippers on his feet, and the last number of 
" Belgravia " in his hand, while Mrs. Baring 
sat working at something with braid and 
scarlet wool in a low seat beside him ; the 
two making at a first glance, and in the 
warm glow of the firelight, quite a cosy 
domestic picture. It disappeared the next ; 
for Danzil jumped up, looking quite red in 
the face with surprise and pleasure, and Mrs. 
Baring uttered an exclamation, and dropped 
all her work in a heap. 

Wrayburn turned to her first, of course, 
though Danzil was nearer to him. 

" How are you, Mrs. Baring ?" he said, 
cordially. "Do you know, I thought you 
had run away ? I've been hunting for you 
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^eveiywhere. Why didn't you let me know 
of your moving ? It wasn't kind of you." 

And he shook her hand warmly. 

Poor little Mrs. Baring's face wore its 
customary expression of bewildered unhap- 
piness. Evidently his sudden entrance had 
startled her, for her hand felt quite limp in 
lis, and she stammered in her answer. 

" Indeed, Mr. Wraybum, I knew I 
ought; but you had been so long away, 
and — ^and then Mr. Danzil ^" 

And her great, piteous eyes turned 
helplessly on the gentleman in question. 

Steve came to the rescue with a laugh. 

" Aren't you going to shake hands with 
me, old fellow ? How the deuce was any 
•one to let you know anything when you 
were on the move ? Letters are always such 
an awful bore, too. I've been going to look 
jrou up myself every day this week, only 
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I thought you'd be sure to come round 
to me." 

*VThen you knew I was in town? I 
have been coming, however, only I was — 
busy," said Wrayburn. 

But he spoke mechanically, for his gaze 
was still resting on Mrs. Baring. Surely 
there was something altogether different 
about her appearance from what he had 
expected; and yet, man-like, he could not 
at the first glance tell where the difference 
lay. Her face was the same, but her dresa 
and— — . Yes; that was it. Where was 
her widow's cap ? Danzil's eye followed his 
glance, and he burst out laughing again, 
though with a perceptible heightening of 
colour and other signs of embarrassment by 
no means natural to his ordinary manner, 

" Wraybum's beginning to guess some^ 
thing, Fanny," he said, with a forcedly 
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jaunty air, " so we may as well tell him. I'd 
have done so long ago if it hadn't been for 
you, you little goose. But, fii'st, don't you 
think she's looking very well, George — a 
good bit better than when you last saw 
her?" 

" Yes, and I am glad to see it. You 
are looking much stronger, Mrs. Baring,'* 
Wraybum said gravely. 

He was rather annoyed at that " Fanny." 
Steve had never called her so in the old 
days, and poor Tom's widow ought to 
have more respect shown to her in her 
bereavement, not less. 

Mrs. Baring interrupted him hurriedly : 

" Oh 1 Mr. Wrayburn," she said, begin- 
ning to cry, "I meant to have told you 
before ; and, of course, I know I ought to 
have done so when you were so kind, and 
all that, but I was afraid you would think 
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it SO very soon, and indeed I feel it is, only 
Mr. Danzil said that was all nonsense in my 

<3ircunistances — ^and — ^and " 

^' And, in fact, she's not Mrs. Baring any 
more now," said Stephen, cheerfully, " but 
Mrs. Danzil, and I don't see why she should 
mind saying so. Why, we've been married 
nearly seven weeks — ^isn't it, Fanny ? How 
on earth could she be here otherwise ? " 



CHAPTEE X. 

** Married 1 " repeated Wrayburn. He was^ 
conscious himself of the incredulous dis- 
approval in his voice, but how could he help 
it ? Only ten months after I This broken- 
hearted wife 1 and married seven weeks of it 
already I It could not be possible. 

Mrs. Danzil put her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

"Yes," she said, weepingly, "and I 
Tcnew you'd be angry, being such a friend of 
poor Tom's, of course, but so was Stephen — 
Mr. Danzil, too ; and j^ said it was all folly 
to wait a whole year just because it was the 
fashion, and that no one need even know 
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just at first — and, indeed, I've not told a 
soul, nor had a single call; and, of course, it's 
very dull when he's at work, not having his 
studio in the house, though it doesn't make 
half so much mess, and I always did hate 
those nasty models in poor Tom's time. 
And I was so unhappy. You know, your- 
self, how unhappy I was." And then 
Mrs. Danzil sobbed aloud, and looked up 
imploringly over her handkerchief into 
Wraybum's face. 

It was that same appealing glance which 
had haunted him whenever he had been 
tempted to forsake avenging his friend's 
memory, but somehow it seemed of a sudden 
to have lost all pathos and power of touching 
him. 

Stephen put his hand on his wife's 
shoulder. 

" Come, Fanny, don't cry," he said. 
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xather impatiently. " Wrayburn knows as 
well as you do that it was the best thing 
you could have done. I don't mean to 
marry me — ^but somebody. A young widow 
with a lot of children is always at a dis- 
advantage; and as I happen to be fond 

of the brats, too I declare I think 

he ought to shake hands over again and 
congratulate us both." 

"I did not think that there could be 
any cause for congratulations in Mrs. 
Danzil's life at present, or I would have 
offered them before. Pray let me do so 
now," said Wrayburn, but he was still con- 
scious of the extreme stiffness of his own 
manner, and he did not volunteer to shake 
hands with either. 

Polly pushed a chair behind him, and 
began pulling at his elbow. 

"Why don't you sit down?" she said 
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imperiously ; " and why do you look so pal^ 
and — ^grand ? Didn't you know ma was 
married to Mr. Danzil ? We didn't till she 
came home and told us so, and then he 
brought us a great box of cakes and bon- 
bons — such darling little ones, like pears and 
lettuces in sugar, with sweet brandy-stuff 
inside — oh-h-h I so dlicious 1 and little 
loves of chocolate babies. I wanted to keep 
mine, but Georgie bit off his head, pretend- 
ing only to give it one suck — ^wasn't it 
mean of him ? — and so I had to eat it, 
That was when we were at the seaside. 
Ma had left us there — ^hadn't you, ma? — 
while you went away to France. And I 
like this house much better than the 
lodgings, only I wish Fanny and Georgie 
were here, too. Fanny don't though. She 
cried, and said I was mean, and didn't care 
about poor papa like she did ; but that's a 
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stoiy, for I do, only he's dead, you know, 
now, so it can't matter to him whether we 
Hve in the lodgings or not— can it ?" 

" Polly, go away upstairs, and don't talk 
so," said Mrs. Danzil, crossly, " and tell 
Mary Anne to bring down baby. Don't 
come back yourself, you wiU tire Mr. 
Wraybum with chattering so." 

Danzil, however, only snuled. 

" Polly's a sensible little woman, though, 
and quite in the right— isn't she, George ? 
A deal of good it would do anyone for them 
to be back in those beastly lodgings — eh, 
oldfeUow?" 

Wraybum made no answer to either. 
Instead, he turned to Mrs. Danzil, and 
asked gravely : 

"And where are Fanny and George? 
I ask for the little fellow in particular, as 
you know he's my godson." 

VOL. I. 13 
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** Oh, yes, of conise,'' said Mrs. DazizQ, 
colouring, " and, indeed, I wanted to con- 
sult yon fiist ; bnt tlien I couldn't witKont 
explainiiig other matteia^ AH this yon 
know, and Fanny is at a boarding-school, 
a Tery nice one. Ton see, now that I haye 
proper servants, and a girl to mind the 
Kttle ones, she really wasn't wanted at 
home ; besides, this house wouldn't have 
been big enough, and she was getting such 
a big girl ; so, as your remittance had just 



come 

" Yes — as my remittance had just come," 
Wraybum repeated, as she paused. He 
could not help it, and it was said as mildly 
as the most innocent babe could have 
spoken, but it had flashed upon his memory 
before that that last remittance must have 
been acknowledged by Danzil only a week 
or two before his marriage. It seemed to 
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aiave come in handily for expediting 
matters. Mrs. Danzil coloured deeper. 

" Stephen said it was all to be. spent on 
her and the other children," she said, " so I 
.sent her to Miss Tipperton's, quite a superior 
lady's school, French and music masters, 
and all that, and quarters paid in advance, 
before we came back from Normandy. 
Stephen saw to it all, and, indeed, Fanny 
wished it herself." 

" I dare say," said Wrayburn. A vifiion 
had arisen before him of the desolate mother 
refusing to be separated from her daughter, 
and which connected itself with the sen- 
tence : " Now that I have proper servants, 
and a girl to mind the little ones, she 
really wasn't wanted at home." 

Poor little Fanny, with her long, thin, 
downy arms, outgrown frocks, and face 
precociously shaxp and old from the pressure 
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of family cares — ^was that all that she had 
been " wanted " for ? But in this he was. 
unjust, for Mrs. Danzil was a very aflfec- 
tionate mother, even if she was a little 
selfish; only her children had come when 
she was little more than a child herself, and 
had always been too many for her. 

" And Georgie ? " he asked, very quietly- 
Mrs. Danzil looked quite excited. 

" Oh 1 that's what I wanted to tell you. 
It seemed so mysterious ; but he's just as 
happy as he can be — so I suppose it's all 
right. Stephen says so, and, indeed, it was. 
he who made me agree. It was early in 
October, wasn't it, Stephen ? that she wrote 
to me — a lady who didn't sign her name,, 
but she gave her lawyer and a clergyman aa 
references (a dean he was, too, so it sounded 
quite grand), and they spoke of her as 
a lady — and she offered to take all the 
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expense of Georgie. She mentioned him in 
paxticulax by name-indeed, she seemed to 
know all their names, and all about us ; so 
Stephen said it wouldn't be civil to suggest 
one of the others. Otherwise, I would, for 
I always looked on Georgie as your child, 
and I do miss him dreadfully myself — ^yes, 
I do." 

Here Mrs. Danzil burst into tears, and 
the baby, now a lusty infant of neaxly two 
years old, being brought in at the moment 
in a miraculously clean pinafore, the frills of 
which were starched to such an iron degree 
of hardness, that the unfortunate child 
durst not move his head half an inch for 
fear of cutting his throat, the mother buried 
her face in his short flaxen hair, and wept 
copiously. Danzil took up the tale in a 
ready, good-humoured fashion. 

"You see, Wraybum, it was just this 
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way. The inconnue offered to give the boy" 
a really good education, provide his clothes,^ 
and all that, and either take him altogether,, 
or let him come home in the holidays, as^ 
Fanny liked, till he was eighteen. She said 
that by then she could have given him \ns 
start in life, though it would only be in a. 
plain way; but that was all she could do, and 
that she didn't want any thanks for it, or 
to feel that anyone was under an obligation^ 
to her. In fact, she said that she was only 
paying back part of a debt that she owed to 
poor Baring, and that she had been no 
friend to him, so that no one belonging 
to~ him need feel grateful to her That 
sounded odd for a woman, didn't it ? 
They're generaQy so greedy for thanks and 
kindness ; but as I suggested to Fanny, she 
was probably some old flame of poor Tom's, 
who had jilted him rather more heartlessly 
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than usual, and felt her conscience prick her 
when she heard of his death." 

" And I didn't want Tom's old flames to 
have one of my boys !" cried Mrs. Danzil, 
with a vehemence which made the poor 
baby give a sudden jerk and receive a 
severe wound in the cheek from the frills in 
consequence. "I think it very unkind of 
Tom to have hid it from me. (Baby, be 
quiet, do !) He always said I was the first, 
and I beheved him, though there was one 
of those models I always did hate ^" 

" Well, well, my dear, but that was all 
nonsense, and so I told you," said Danzil, 
"and you'll be hating my models next, 
if you don't already. By-the-way, I've 
got a deuced pretty one now, Wraybum. 
You come and see the picture I'm on, 
and tell me if you don't think so. But 
about this lady now 1 We told her Georgie 
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was only a little chap, not quite six, and too 
young for school ; so she suggested sending 
him to a clergyman's family near Brighton, 
where they take in one or two little feUows 
to teach, till he was bigger ; and it was 
reaUy such a capital thing for the boy that, 
as I told Fanny, it would have been down- 
right wrong to refuse it, and there he is 
now accordingly." 

" He said it would be cruel to my own 
child," said Mrs. Danzil, " and I knew, too, 
that it wouldn't be fair on him, for, of 
course, it is a large femily to take, and I 
must say Stephen's as good as he can be to 
aU the children. But if you think it was 

wrong, Mr. Wrayburn By-the-way," 

looking up and catching a new expression 
on his face, " do you know who the lady 
is ? Oh 1 do teU me." 

" I ? No. How should I ? " said Wray- 
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l3um ; but that new look, a light at once 
softening and brightening his fa^e, did not 
. disappeai- aa he went on. « This is the first 
I have heard of it, and I think you were 
quite right to agree. I suppose, of course, 
you made all. necessary enquiries ? " 

" Oh, yes ; Stephen and I went to the 
lawyer — ^such a sweet old gentleman, and 
quite grand, with white whiskers — and 
though we didn't see the dean (I told you 
he was a dean, didn't I?) he wrote from 
Scotland in the most complimentary way 
about her, said he had known her all his 
life, and that she was everything that was 
good and honourable and — I don't believe, 
though, all the same, that poor Tom was 
in love with her," cried the ex-widow, 
breaking in on herself with a little burst 
of feminine rancour. Wrayburn smiled a 
little satirically. 
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" And I quite agree with you ; indeed, I 
should fancy nothing more unlikely. Well, 
Mrs. Danzil, I congratulate you again," and 
then he got up to go, feeling that he had 
had about BB many surprises as his head 
would stand in one day, and also that his 
appearance had been something like that of 
the ghost in " Hamlet," and productive of 
a rather " wet-blanket " effect on the spirits 
' of the newly-married couple. Both, indeed, 
pressed him to remain, and urged it more: 
than once, but Wraybum was resolute, 
being utterly unable to shake off a sense of 
injury and desecration about the whole 
affair, even when Mrs. Danzil held up the* 
baby for him to kiss, and then put it down 
that she might give him both hands, ther 
ineyitable tears shimng in her eyes. 

"I know you're vexed with me," she^ 
said, pathetically, "and it makes me so 
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unhappy ; for you've always been so good 
to poor Tom and all of us. I'm sure I never 
can thank you half enough for it; but it 
won't be kind if you think I didn't care for 
hun ; for I did, and I tried my best not to 
blame him, though it was very hard on me 
sometimes, and you know it. A man with 
a wife and children to be always going after 
dreams and fancies, instead of thinking of 
them, and painting <kcera pictures to seU ; 
he shouldn't — should he? And I used ta 
blame the reviews, and think that it was all 
from spite that they abused his works and 
prevented people buying them. But Stephen 
says now that that was all nonsense, for 
they don't abuse him unless he deserves it,, 
and that poor Tom never ought to have 
married at all if he minded reviews so much. 
I won't ever say that, however — ^no, nor let 
anyone else, though I do think it was selfish,. 
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j)erhaps; and Stephen's so different, you 
can't think, and just as cheerful as he can 
be. But, Mr. Wrayburn, please don't look 
as if you blamed me ; for I do think so much 
of your opinion, and it seems cruel to grudge 
me a little peace and pleasantness, after all 
IVe gone through. You can't think what 
that sort of thing is to a woman." 

And, of course, Wrayburn had to assure 
her (feeling rather foolish the while, for 
Danzil was looking on, and she would 
squeeze his hands in both hers) that he 
^dn't grudge it her, or underrate her 
Section ; and even to promise that he 
would come again in the old way very soon. 
Her husband, however, went with him to 
the door, and said a few words there in a 
graver and more serious tone than he had 
yet used, which had, perhaps, a greater 
•effect with his brother artist. 
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" I know exactly what you're feeling, 
old fellow," said Danzil, laying one hand on: 
his arm : " that youVe been sold and kept- 
in the dark, and that it's all the worse 
because youVe no tangible right to com- 
plain. But you mustn't quarrel with us for 
that, or even on poor Tom's account. Tlie 
fact is, it was just a sudden idea. Fanny's 
a dear little woman, and I always liked her j 
but I never dreamt of falling in love or that 
sort of thing. You asked me to look after 
her, and I got into the way of doing so and 
running in there every spare evening— you 
know how she seems to depend on one 
always — ^and, after all, a bachelor's life is a 
deucedly lonely and selfish one. Then some 
of the other fellows began to chaff me about 
her, and I thought I'd better cut it and take 
a run abroad ; but she was just going to thei 
seaside then, so I had to see her and the brats 
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settled there first, and when I spoke about 
departing, she — ^well, I sappose she'd got to 
care for me in a way, for she burst out 
cr3ring, poor little woman, and all of a 
sudden it came on me to tell her she'd 
better come, too, and trust herself and the 
stnall fry to me altogether. And so it was 
settled in the end, as you see, though of 
course she wouldn't even hear of it at first, 
and still less of its being so soon. You 
know women's ways about these matters! 
But, after aU, you must own it's aU for the 
best. I was very fond of poor Baring as a 
friend, and stuck by him as closely as you 
did ; but she's quite right in what she says, 
though it's very seldom she'U own it even to 
me. It wds a hard life he led her. Fits of 
kissing your wife and weeping over her 
children don't make you a good husband ; 
and, between ourselves, I think if he hadn't 
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had the "Scourger' mania he'd have found 
another, and that it was only a mercy he 
didn't shoot her and the chHdren instead of 
himself. I'll be quite honest with you, 
George, and own that I couldn't have 
afforded to marry her but for the help you* 
other fellows gave her, and you in especial ; 
but, now we are started, I think I'U make a 
better sort of husband and father than poor 
Tom did, and, if he reaUy cared for them, 
he ought to be glad to know it. So, now, 
don't bear malice, old fellow." 

"Bear you malice!" said Wraybum. 
" Why should I ? It was a generous and 
warm-hearted thing of you ; and if she did 

care for you Only it does seem 

awfuUy soon, and not having had any idea 

of it Baring and I were like brothers. 

/ loved him, you see," he added simply, and 
then gave his friend's hand a hasty wring. 
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and took himself away quickly into the 
darkness. 

"Awfully soon," indeed. Only ten 
months since that dreary day in the West 
Brompton Cemetery, and forgotten ! Not 
only by friends, but by wife as weU ! 

Poor Tom! And everyone said the 
same : " ruined by himself," " crazed " — 
even the woman who had nestled against 
his heart, and helped by her weakness and 
murmuring to kindle that troubled feverish 
flame in the great sunken blue eyes, which 
Wraybum used to think had a feminine 
sweetness in them. 

Was there truth on both sides, after all ? 
and would he himself look on Tom's vaga- 
ries and pictures differently now that he 
had not that thin, nervous hand pressing on 
his shoulder, and that fervent, tremulous 
voice pointing out all that they meant, and 
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all that they ought to be, and bringing 
together the scores of rough sketches and 
studies — ^most of them mere indications, 
but all so much better than the finished 
work — as signs of what it was to result in. 

An instinctive shrinking from being put 
to the test answered him in itself, and 
made him say bitteriy to his own heart, 
^' Et tu Brute!'* but just then another 
thought came into his mind and drove that 
out, a thought which had been struggling 
to come to the light, and be examined and 
dissected, ever since the hearing of little 
Georgie's good fortune : the pleasantest 
thought to a nature like his that could have 
come to it. 

For George Wraybum felt morally 
certain that the mysterious lady was no 
other than Marion Thome 1 
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CHAPTER XI. 

It was so like her 1 So like at least that old 
ideal of her, and so unlike that which had 
wounded him painfully in the "Scour- 
ger's" article on the Dudley Gallery that 
autumn. Had she two completely different 
sides to her character ? It seemed so, though 
it was very difficult to reconcile them ; but 
at least it would be something to feel that 
he had not been altogether deceived, and 
that in her generosity to the orphan child, 
and her frank disclaimer of any need for 
gratitude, she was testifying to the existence 
•of that innate nobility for which he had 
.always given her credit. 

But how could she afford to do it ? 
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Wraybum was a man of quick perceptions, 
and during his brief acquaintance with the 
Thomes he had grown intimate enough to 
discover that, though by no means poor, 
they were not what is generally called well 
off. Mr^ Thome, indeed, had every comfort, 
and even luxury, that an invalid could 
desire ; but Marion's dress was always of 
the very plainest and simplest nmteriaJs, 
and when not attending on her father, or 
writing from his dictation, her shapely 
fingers seemed continually occupied with 
mending or darning, and she made no 
attempt to conceal the fact that she was 
occasionally obliged to consult economy as 
weU as taste in her household aarangements. 
And how then could she afford to give a 
boy an expensive education, and put him 
forth in life ? Had she come into a fortune, 
and if she had would her father, with his 
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cynical unamiability to the world in 
general, and unfortunate people in par- 
ticular, allow her to spend it on a stranger's 
child? 

It was a puzzle to hiwi altogether ; but 
still he could not disabuse himseK of the 
conviction that Marion toas the unknown 
benefactress ; and it sent him baek to his 
work in a more cheerful frame of mind than 
he could have believed possible after that 
desecration of poor Tom's memory to which 
he had so lately been an incredulous and 
disgusted witness. 

The old respect began to creep back 
into his heart for the woman who, though 
an enemy, could be truer and more compas- 
sionate than the very wife of the dead man 
himself Besides, did it not testify more 
eloquently than any words to the repentance 
she had refused to express? A desire 
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-which till now he had steadily and stub- 
bornly resisted came to him now with force 
irresistible ; and taking a large blank canvas, 
he set that sketch beside it on which Jack 
Eaynsford had commented, and began to 
paint a portrait of her. 

Nor was this all. As he worked away 
at it, putting loving care and delicacy into 
every line and touch, rounding and re- 
rounding every curve, and finishing away 
every Uttle crudeness; often painting out aU 
he had done, and beginning patiently over 
again on the following day ; all his old love 
for his art came back to him, and with 
it a new deep sense of the spirit-beauty 
in the subject before him : the calm grey 
eyes, with their straightforward candour of 
expression, the broad inteUigent brow, the 
delicate curve of the little nostril, the 
jnouth at once firm and sweet, and the 
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noble outlines of the form, so peifectljr 
classical in the perfection of its height and 
gracefulness. 

A good woman, a pure womao, a womaa 
with high ideals and a nature crystal-clear 
and true-hardly a shallow woman writing 
for the mere vanity of a sarcastic pen ; still 
less a covetous and merciless one, flinging^ 
aside justice and charity, and even woman- 
liness, for the sake of greed, the money 
accruing from a paper popular from its veir 
bitterness. Had he read her wrongly, after 
all, and suffered the strength of his love and 
loyalty to his friends to make him envious, 
and unjust? But why — ^why would she* 
not defend herself ? 

By-and-by, however, and as the weeks. 
gUded on, another thought, one subtly 
mingled with these last from the beginning,, 
but driven back and trodden on from the=^ 
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very exquisiteness of the pain and reproach 
it brought him, began to re-assert itself, and 
tantalise him with a thousand conflicting 
feelings of joy and torment. She had 
chosen Gteorgie, Jiis godson, for the recipient of 
her generosity, singling him out specially by 
name, when she could have had no person4 
interest in one child more than another; 
and the act brought before him the hardly 
credited memory of that word spoken in the 
boat on that fetal July evening six months 
before. He might have imagined the word 
— ^it had been only one syllable uttered little 
above a whisper; but could he have imagined 
also the tender, guileless, utterly womanly 
look, because so utterly unconscious of 
its real meaning, which had provoked 
his hardy question ; and could he mis- 
construe both any longer, with this added 
to them ? 
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He got Danzil one day to give him the 
address of Georgie'a clerical guardian at 
Brighton, and went down to visit his 
godson. 

It was a pleasant little vicarage standing 
rather high on the downs, with a good view 
of the sea ; and the boy looked so much 
Ingger, healthier, and more luaty than the 
pale-faced, peaking little chap he had been 
when Wraybum last saw him, that the 
latter hardly recognised him ; but there was 
no defection in the childish memory, for at 
the first sight of his godfather's familiar 
fefie the little fellow rushed at him with a 
shriek of joy, and began hugging Wraybum 
round the legs in a way which testified to 
ir's popularity among hia friend's 

rbum got leave to take him out for 
ind I grieve to say that no sooner 
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was he strolling along the high road, with 
one little hand tucked aflfectionately ' into 
his, and the other little hand tucking barley- 
fiugar into a small but receptive mouth (for 
they had called in at a confectioner's near 
by), than he began a course of easy but 
insinuating questions. And, first, how did 
Georgie like the vicarage ? 

Georgie (with his mouth full) liked it 
very well, much " betterer " than London. 
There was a pony to ride, and they took it 
in turns. Mrs. Collins said it was to be 
in turns, but Tommy Smith would take 
another trot when he'd had one already. 
Mean of Tommy, wasn't it ? Oh 1 and 
there was geese and a pond for them, and 
one little goose wouldn't come out of the 
pond, and so it got froze, and Mr. Collins 
said that was because it was a goose, and 
Georgie was another to cry about it ; but he 
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didn't like the little goosies to be froze ; 
and " OA, what a jolly stick youVe got ! 
Mayn't I walk with it ?" 

Wraybum handed it over, and went on 
with his questions. 

" And so you like it, old chap ? That's 
right. And mamma tells me that it was a 
kind lady who sent you here. Don't you 
think it was very good of her ?" 

Georgie wasn't sure, thought Polly and 
Bertie might have come too, and why had 
this stick got a snake on the top? It 
wasn't a real snake — ^was it ? 

"Has she ever been to see you, 
Georgie ?" 

" Oh I NO, Tiever " (with great emphasis). 
A big snake comed to that woman in 
Paradise once, Adam's wife, you know, what 
tooked the apple, but Mrs. Collins said they 
never come to good boys now. Would take 
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a big stick to them if they did, and hit 'em 
a whack — ^sol" 

With great meekness Wraybum explained 
that he didn't mean a snake^ but the lady. 

" The lady who sent you here, Georgie, 
and is going to mate a man of you." 

Georgie was intensely interested on the 
instant. Wa^ she? He'd like that, and 
would he have whiskers now " d'recMy," or 
a beard like Mr. Danzil? And might he 
smoke a pipe ? Men always smoked, 'cept 
Mr. Collins, and he went up in a pulpit 
and thumped it instead. That was nice. 
Lady hadn't told him about that. 

"Oh, then you have seen herl" cried 
Wraybum, catching at the admission ; " and 
what did she say to you ? " 

" Say to me ? Asked me if I could spin 
atop. fi?ie spun it, and it singed. It's a 
jolly top— red and blue and gold, but it's 
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broke now, all up. Oh 1 and she gave me 
an animal book, with pictures — ^lots. I 
say, Mr. Wraybum, which do you like best, 
buns or little sponge-cakes with jam on 
the top ? " 

As this purely impartial question hap- 
pened to be asked just as they were 
passing another confectioner's it suggested 
an adjournment thereto, which was carried 
out; but Wraybum stuck to his text, 
and, as they emerged again, asked : 

" And what was the lady like, Georgie ? " 
"Not like mamma or Mrs. Collins — 
biggerer, ever sol" (as Marion was a tall 
woman, and neither Mrs. Danzil nor the 
vicar's wife ranged much over five foot 
nothing, this seemed likely to be correct) ; 
**but she'd a black veil on, like mamma. 
Why do ladies wear black ? It's ugly. I 
like pink. Meta Collins has a pink frock, 
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and she said I tore it, but I didn't, it was 
my foot, and she was a silly to cry. I say 
that was a funny lady, though ! " 

" Why ? " asked Wrayburn, rather 
faintly. He was beginning to despair of 
extracting any information out of hia 
godson's loquacity. 

Master Georgie looked rather puzzled. 

" Well, you know, she was a real lady 
—quite grand, for she told Mrs. Collins to 
do things, and said, * George must have 
loU Of milk,' and Mrs. Collins said yes, 
I should; and after that she stroked my 
hair back, and sat looking at me — so ; and 
her eyes came all fuU of teaxs, and she said, 

* Oh, Mrs. Collins, do you think I might 
kiss him ? ' and Mrs. Collins said, * Child, 
of course you may,' and told me to kiss her 
too. But why did Mrs. Collins call her 

* child ? ' She wasn't a child — she was a 
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growed-up person, and growed-up persons 
don't want to ash to be let kiss Kttle boys, 
do they? I fink she was a very funny 
lady/' 

" And— did you kiss her, Greorgie, boy ?" 
asked Wraybum, in a very low voice. 

The child looked up at him. 

" Why do you speak like that for, like 
as if you were going to cry ? Oh, yes ; I 
gave her a big one, and a hug, too, 'cause 
she gave me the top, you see, and I liked 
her. Don't you, too ?" 

"I!" repeated Wraybum, a little star- 
tled. "Why, how can I? I don't even 
know her name." 

Greorgie stared with all his eyes. 

" D(yn!t you? Well, she knows yours, 
for she called me * George,' and I said, * I'm 
not Greorge — I'm Georgie. My godpapa's 
name is ' George.' And she said, * Yes, I 
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know it is ; and Georgie must grow up a 
clever man like his godpapa.' But I can't 
be like you, can I ? 'cause I haven't got any 
paints. Fanny took 'em away after I eat 
the yeUow. I fink that was very unkind 
of Fanny. 'Twasn't her yellow, either." 

" Look here, Georgie ; suppose you give 
me a big kiss now — just like that one you 
gave the lady," said Wraybum suddenly. 

Poor fellow ! the thought of that noble, 
wistful face stooping so humbly for the 
child's kiss must have stirred his heart veiy 
strongly just then, for he quite forgot how 
long it was since the caress had been given ; 
and the embrace which he instantly received 
was infinitely more suggestive of recent 
barley-sugar, combined with jam and sponge- 
cake, than of anything connected, however 
remotely, with Marion Thorne. 

Nevertheless he went back to London, 
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feeling that he had not had his journey for 
nothing, and rather amused at the mild 
triumph in Mrs. Collins's eyes as she bid 
him good-bye ; he having thrown out 
inquisitorial feelers in her direction in 
the first instance, and having been gently 
but summarily snubbed. 

Very shortly after he made another 
discovery. 

" I say, George, what do you think ?" 
said Danzil to him one evening when they 
met at the "Hogarth." "IVe found out the 
individual you used to rave against so last 
year. Poor Baring's enemy — don't you 
know ? The art critic for the * Scourger.' " 

^^ Found her out! You?" repeated 
Wraybum. 

He was so taken by surprise, and 
troubled by the news, that he spoke quite 
hoarsely, and Danzil missed the pronoun. 
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" Yes," he said, cheerfully ; " and who 
do you think it is ? I suppose you won't 
cut his throat if I tell you, seeing that he's 
a married man with a family, and has as 
much right to earn his Uving by criticising 
our pictures as we have to earn ours by 
painting them. Why, it's old Spiffin, man 
who wrote * Ateliers in Amsterdam,' and 
*Art Empirics,' and a lot of other things. 
I found it out quite by chance from a whole 
passage in one of his books being ditto 
ditto to one in that last notice on the 
Dudley, and I taxed his brother (who's a 
friend of mine) with it, as if it were a 
well-known matter." 

" And what did he say ?" asked Wray- 
bum. "No; I shan't hurt Spiffin ; don't 
be afraid." 

" Well, I think you're sensible ; for 
he's rather a good sort of old fellow, I 
VOL. I. 15 
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believe, and no fool, as all the world 
knows. Oh I the brother owned I was 
light, but told me not to peach, as it was 
a point of honour with the 'Sconiger' 
to keep the names of their critics dark. I 
couldn't help telling yon, though.'' 

''Thanks. It doesn't make mudi dif- 
ference, however," said Wrajbum. " Of 
course one couldn't use knowledge leamt 
in confidence that way." 

" Of course not. It might be awkward 
if either of us knew Spiffin personally, but 
as we don't (I've only met him in society a 
few times) I think it's best to let the thing 
die. Perhaps we're all accountable for 
more things than we know of." 

" I think you're quite right, especially 

as the ' Scourger ' may have changed its 

« ___ 
critic since last year," Wraybum answered. 

He forced himself to say that much out 
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of justice to Spiffin ; but he went away 
directly afterwards, and rushed home in 
a wild state of excitement, and ready to 
kiss those fair clasped hands in the picture 
for the mistake he had made. 

" She didrCt write it — ^that last article — 
after all. I said it wasn't like her. I 
might have guessed she would never write 
another ; but, oh I why didn't I know her 
better; my one love, and lost to me now 
through my own harshness ? " 

I do not think, much as he had really 
loved, and bitterly as he had regretted her, 
that Wraybum had ever known the full 
meaning of that loss till then ; and now it 
seemed equally infinite and irremediable. 

Like aU generous-natured men he had a' 
great horror of the idea of wronging any 
other person, especially one weaker than 
himself; and to have done it, and yet be 
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unable to undo it again, or to make up for 
it, was a thing intolerable to him. 

How much worse when the wrong was 
against a woman, and she the woman that 
he loved ! 

One likes to show the trath for the truth : 
That the woman was light is very trae ; 

But suppose she says, ^' Never mind that youth ! 
What wrong have I done to you ? " 

Where had that verse come from that 
waB running in his head; and how did it 
seem to be connected with her by some old 
link of memory ? Truly she had done no 
wrong to him ; and now that time had 
cleared his eyes and tempered his judgment, 
it seemed to him that he had wronged 
her even at the first ; for supposing that 
she had erred in ^ting those articles, 
he knew now, at any rate, that it was 
not in malice, but good faith ; and that 
she had only spoken as many others — even 
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among Tom's own friends — ^thought, and 
yet were none the less friendly to him. 
And she had told him of it herself: told 
him at the very time when most women 
out of the very weakness of their woman- 
hood would have remained sUent, accept- 
ing his condemnation as already given, 
and making no plea against it: no single 
excuse for herself, lest (how plainly he 
saw it all now that it was too latel) she 
should be taking advantage of his love 
for her to lead him to act against his 
principles. 

And she had loved him, too. She had 
owned it, he was sure of it now-nowned 
it when she knew in her heart that the 
confession was only for her own humilia- 
tion, that Jyy that humiliation she might 
begin to work out her penance. "As I 
crushed your Mend I have crushed mysel£ 
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I do not think even you, Mr. Wraybnm, 
will wish me any worse punishment." 

He must have been very hard, very 
bitter, for her to have used that "even 
you ; " but what a noble soul it was : 
noble alike in its candour and its 
humility I 

He began to ask himself if it were 
indeed impossible to go back : if he might 
do so in honour, and if it were too late. 
He did not know where she was, or if she 
would see him if he went to her. Perhaps 
she, too, might have grown to look on 
things differently, and to resent alike his 
condemnation and his indulgence. It was 
SO many months ago, and people's opinions 
changed so often with their surroundings 
and associations; but at least he might 
write to her, and accordingly after some 
* delay he set about finding out her address. 
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To liis surprise the attempt proved a 
failure. 

The editor of the " Scourger " was very 
ill, and no one else at the " Scourger " knew 
the Thomes' address or anything about 
them ; and when he took the bull by the 
horns and wrote> first to Mrs. Collins and 
then to the lawyer in Lincoln's Inn, boldly 
speaking of Georgie's patroness as Miss 
Thome, and asking for her address that 
he might write to her on a matter of 
importance, he received the same answer 
from both. Miss Thome* had desired 
that her address was not to be given 
to anyone, mentioning Mr. Wraybum, as 
Georgie's godfather, by name, in the 
prohibition. Any communication about 
the child could be made to Mr. Collins. 
Of course they would acquaint her with 
his request. 
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But after that he never heard any more 
of it, and then it occurred to him that she 
had repented of her tenderness to him, and 
did not care to be reminded of her past 
weakness. It was a cruel thought and cut 
him to the heart Hke a knife ; nevertheless 
it prevented his making any more efforts to 
write to her. 

He had one hope yet left. She had 
told him that she and her father were going 
to Port Strathsay next year at the same 
time as they had been there for several 
seasons; and when that time came, and 
the July sun began to rain down upon 
London, and houses and pavements to blister 
under the noonday heat, he made up his 
mind to go there, too, and seek her out. 
In truth he coidd bear his loneliness 
no longer; and he felt that, even if she 
were indifferent to him, it would be a 
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comfort to see her, and ask her pardon for 
that harsh, unjust letter. He knew her 
well enough to feel sure she would not 
withhold it. 



CHAPTER XII. 

" Dead t Good God, you don't say so 1*' 

" Oh, ay^ sir, deid a twal'month ; an' 
wliere'll hae ye been no to ha' kenned that, 
an' ye sae thick wi' the twa o' them? 
Why, it couldna' ha' been sax weeks, gin it 
were sae lang, after ye were gann yersel* 
that he were tuik verra soodden wi' th' auld 
complaint in a vital pairt, an' the Lord jest 
carriet him aff like a sough o' win' airly V 
the momin' after. Eh, 'twas a sair sight to 
see the puir lassie when he were gaim. 
She used to gang oot to the graveside 
on the hill yander, an' set there, greet, 
greet, grcetin' a' by hersel' alane for hours 
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tegither ; an' whiles she'd p5ice doon an' by, 
doon an' by the sands below the hoose a' i' 
the mirk 'twixt nicht an' day, till her bonny 
fece grew sae lang an' pale ye micht ha' 
thocht it were a ghaist gin ye had met her 
there i' the gloamin'. An' after that they 
cam' an' tuik her awa', a gran' auld gentle- 
man wi' snaw-white hair, that folks said 
were a verra noted lawyer frae Loondon; 
an' we've seen nae mair o' her senee, the 
Lord comfort her in His maircy I" 

"And you don't know where she is?'^ 
said Wraybum. 

He was so much overcome by the news 
of Mr. Thome's death, thus unexpectedly 
broken to him, and by the idea of poor 
Marion's desolation at the time that he had 
been feeUng most hardly against her, that 
he could hardly speak. The old peasant 
woman, who was his informant, and who 
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was at present in charge of the empty 
house, shook her head dolefully. 

"Na, sir, I dinna ken, tho' mony's the 
time rU hae spiert anent her,*for 'deed an' 
we all lo'ed her weel, sae douce an' win- 
aome as she was forbye, an',.eh ! sae guid to 
the puir folk. She'U ha' wreetten to the 
meenister mair than ance tho', anent the 
grave, ye ken, an' hoo it suld be tendei 
But she canna come hersel' to see to't, for 
they say she's nae sae reech the noo; an* 
no her ain meestress neither, mair's the 
peety 1" 

" Not her own mistress 1 How do you 
mean ? Pray tell me all you've heard about 
her," cried Wraybum, in great distress. 

But, indeed, the old woman had very 
little to tell, and so he found out. There 
was a talk that Miss Thome had been left 
" weel to do," and then something had been 
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said of the discovery of a debt due to some 
poor family in London, and nothing would 
satisfy the young lady but to pay it off, 
even if she had to give up nearly the whole 
of her income to do so. 

"An' sae, sirs, she's jest dune it, an' 
gaun herser for company to a leddy in 
Edinbro' or Loondon town — ^I dinna ken 
the noo whilk it'll be." 

And the "meenister" was away at 
some distant town, attending a meeting of 
"elders o' the Kirk," so no information could 
be got from him ; but, indeed, Wraybum 
had learnt enough for the present to fill 
him with grief and self-reproach. He did not 
need to be told what the " debt " alluded to 
meant, nor how Marion had managed to 
afford little Georgie's education and launch 
in life; and he returned to London by 
the next train determined to find her out. 
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let her reception of him be what it would. 
It was some months at present since the 
old woman had had her last news of her, 
lut he had made up his mind now that 
nothing should stand between him and 
five minutes' speech with her, even if he 
never saw her again afterwards. 

And just then, by one of those strange 
freaks of chance, which old-fasHoned people 
call Providence, his desire was achieved 
without any trouble of his own. 

It was a lovely evening in the latter 
part of July. 

Wrayburn had returned to town two 
days before, with the intention of going 
on direct to Brighton and prosecuting his 
enquiries there ; but business not to be put 
aside had delayed him en route, and now 
he was going on the morrow instead. 

Indeed, he had had hard work to get 
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the business finished as it was) and, 
thoroughly tired, and not a little out of 
spirits, had sallied out after dinner yAth 
the intention of crossing Old Battersea 
Bridge, and refreshing himself with a stroU 
in such greenness and shade as might be 
afforded by the dust-besprinkled verdure 
of Battersea Park on the other side. 

It wasn't much, perhaps, after the lofty 
cliffs and cool blue waves, with the sun- 
light dancing on them, of Port Strathsay ; 
but it was something, and, after all, these 
last had lost all their charm when he had 
to look on them by himself. 

Nay, there was something so unutterably 
sad about the pleasant little fishing-village 
when there was no Marion to be seen on sea 
or shore, or seated in her little parlour at 
work : nothing but the deserted cottage on 
the hill, with its once ever-open windows 
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closely barred and shuttered, and the lonely 
grass-grown grave in that little kirkyard on 
the hill : that he was glad to get away from 
it even to the heat and smother of London 
streets. 

He was just thinking so, and how- 
strange it was that the absence of one 
woman's form should make such an un- 
utterable diflference in the whole look of a 
place, and had, so meditating, almost got 
to the middle of the bridge, when he saw 
a lady coming towards him, and lifting his 
head with a sudden start, saw, just before 
him, Marion Thome herself ? 

He recognised her at the first glance, 
even though she looked very different 
to what he remembered her at Port Strath- 
say, being all in black, and with her face 
turned from him, gazing outwards over the 
quiet bosom of the river. The sun was low 
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in the west, and all the surface was 
quivering in a bath of golden sparkles, save 
where the bridges made a black arch upon 
the fiery glow. A faint amber haze hung 
over the meadows and round the low trees 
out Fulham way. Cheyne Walk, made 
classical by memories of Leigh Hunt and 
Maclise, and the tower of old Chelsea 
Church stood up dark and red through the 
same against the turquoise blue of a 
summer sky. You could hear the distant 
roar of the city, like a low hum far away 
beyond the bridges, and a faint jingling of 
beUs from churches whose spires rose up 
here and there like glittering darts of flame 
in the level rays of the sinking sun. Only 
just in the zenith one black cloud hung like 
an inky blot, thunder-charged, between the 
glow above and the glow below. 

Marion stood still for a moment, looking 
VOL. I. 16 
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up at it, her pale &ce touched by the 
red sunlight, her tall figure, in its black 
draperies, cut out against the warm glory 
of sky and tide, and then came swiftly 
onward and met Wraybum fece to face. 

His was the paler then. Every drop of 
blood in his veins seemed to have rushed 
back upon his heart, and to be beating 
against his ribs like the strokes of some 
mighty engine. 

He had to draw a long breath, and 
steady his voice, before he could even 
speak, but he put out both his hands, and 
said: 

"Marion I" 

And she stopped short, the startled, 
timid glance, with which she had first met 
his gaze, melting into a glad light, a soft 
warm blush, which irradiated her whole 
face. 
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" Oh I " she said, " you have forgiven 
me then — I am so glad 1 " and let 
Wraybum take her hands in his and 
hold them there. 

It was spoken so naturally, and with 
such heartfelt sweetness in the soft, well- 
loved voice of old, that Wraybum felt a 
mist come before his eyes, eyes feverish 
and tired with sleepless nights and days 
of travel and heartache. He could not 
speak for a moment; only clasped her 
slender fingers tighter in his strong grasp, 
and Marion looked up into his dark 
changed face tiU the gladness faded out of 
hers in a mist of sorrowful, womanly 
concern. 

" You have been ill I " she said, quickly. 
" Oh ! Mr. Wraybum, was tlia;t why you 
wanted to write to me ? If I had only 
known ^^ 
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" Would you have let me come to you ? '^ 
said Wraybum. 

He had regained his voice as hers- 
faltered and broke. 

" But no ; I have not been ill ; only 
tired and heart-sick with wanting something 
which I lost by my own fault, and now 

to meet you . Did God send you in 

my way, I wonder ; yet he knows I don't 
deserve it ; and what makes you speak 
so gently to me ? " 

He was looking into her sweet eyes 
hungrily, yearningly, as if he thought she 
would fade from his sight again like a 
fevered dream. They met his, clear and 
soft, and fuU of an unaffected wonder. 

"Why should I not speak gently? I 
was not angry when you blamed me. It was 
just blame— from you, and I honoured you 
for giving it to me. But, Mr. Wraybum, 
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I am glad you have forgiven me now, for, 
indeed, I hwe been punished since." 

She drew her hands from his as she said 
it, and the sudden quiver in her voice, and 
on her lips, as her glance fell on her black 
dress, told what she meant, and he could 
not put his arms round her and kiss the 
trouble out of her gentle eyes. He could 
only walk by her side, and say in a low 
voice : 

"I wish to God I could have borne it 
for you. I woidd have done so if I 
could, but I never even heard of it till — ^till 
I went down to Port Strathsay two days 
ago. 

" Did you see his grave ?" said Marion, 
gently. "I wanted to go down to it so 
much this sunnner, but Lady Caroline, the 
lady I am Hving with, could not spaxe 
me, and they promised me to keep it green," 
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A quiet tear had fallen on her pale 
cheek ; she shook it oflf quickly, and walked 
on a little faster. It was her old habit of 
self-repression reasserting itself after the 
brief weakness ; but it separated her from 
Wraybum for the moment, and then other 
people came up, and he had to make room» 
for them. When he got to her side again 
there was no sign of a tear on her face^ 
and she spoke to him with more of the 
tone and manner she had had when he 
first made her acquaintance. 

"How strange it seems meeting you 
here— in London; too strange to be real I 
Do you know I feel as if either it oughtn't- 
to he you, or else that this broad river and 
bridge, and all the great city beyond, ought 
to fade away and change into steep slopes - 
of heather, and rocks, and a fresh breeze 
fuU of the smell of seaweed and salt 
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foam. You don't seem to belong to these 
parts." 

" And yet these parts are just where I 
do belong," said Wraybum. " But I hope 
you don't mean that you would rather not 
meet me here ? " 

He too spoke in a different tone. Some- 
how the change in her had seemed to put 
him back at a distance from her. He could 
not have called her "Marion" now. He 
almost wondered at his previous audacity in 
doing so, when, for aught he knew, she 
might belong to some other man. Who 
was Lady Caroline ? Why he really knew 
nothing about her now : not even if she 
were still Miss Thome at all. Yet what 
had she said to make him so nervous and 
embarrassed ? Surely her greeting to him 
had been sweet enough to satisfy the most 
exacting lover ; and he coidd not tell that. 
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the first emotion of it over, she was feeling 
the same doubt and embarrassment as 
himself. 

All this while, ever since the sadly- 
ended cruise in the ".Bonny Prince CharUe," 
Marion, with that natural simplicity and 
ingenuousness of character which did not 
even let her " make believe " to herself, had 
taken for granted two things— first, the 
fact that Wraybum had cared for her, loved 
her even, as she loved him ; and secondly, 
that his hatred of the author of poor 
Baring's misfortunes was so rooted and 
intense that that love could only lend a 
fresh bitterness to it, and be an additional 
pain to him once he had discovered her 
identity with the individual in question. 
That she should have been mistaken in her 
first conclusion had never occurred to her 
mind ; nor that his opinions might have 
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become modified, and his anger changed 
into remorse. It was only now, after the 
surprise and happiness of meeting him, 
and finding that the latter was indeed the 
case, that the first shiver of a doubt crept 
into her mind. Had he ever said that he 
loved her after all ; and even if he had, 
might he not have changed there also ? He 
was greatly agitated, it is true, but perhaps 
the impulsiveness of her own greeting might 
have startled him. How dreadful, how 
mortifying to her woman's pride if she had 
made him feel that she remembered what 
he was wishing to forget 1 And while this 
thought was in her mind Wraybuxn was 
waiting for her to answer his last remark, 
and feeling vexed with her for paying no 
attention to it. 

" Are you living near here T he asked, 
rather sharply, and wishing that all the 
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cluldren, nurserymaids, and hoHday stroUers 
in their path could be deposited under the 
river bed, so that he might secure her 
attention to himself. 

Marion shook her head smilingly. 

" No ; Lady Caroline has taken a fur- 
nished house for the season in Brook Street ; 
but I went over to Battersea to-day on 
purpose that I might look at the colours of 
a particular plant in the Park before 
making a design for her crewel-work. She 
haa a mania for crewels, and I am '' 

"You forget that I don't know who 
*Lady Caroline' is," said Wraybum. He 
was conscious that the interruption was 
horribly rude, and done in the rudest 
manner; but he was overwrought, and to 
begin discussing crewel-work after aJl hi* 
misery and searching for her was more than 
he could bear. 
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Maxion looked a little surprised. 

" Lady Caroline is the lady I live 
with," she said, gravely. "By-the-way, 
are we going towards Chelsea Station? 
I wanted to take the train there — oh 1" 

It was only a sudden dap of thunder 
which startled her, but it came without 
any warning from that black cloud over- 
head, rending asunder the heavy sultry 
stillness which had pervaded the whole 
atmosphere a few moments back, and 
followed by the pattering of huge drops 
hissing on to the hot pavement. The 
cloud had spread almost over the entire 
zenith while they had been talking, and it 
had grown very dark. 

Marion looked up apprehensively. 

" It is going to be a regular downpour. 
Who would have thought it. Mr. Wray- 
bum, I hope I am not far from the station. 
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or a cab-stand. I must bid you good-bye 
a,t once." 

"You must do no such thing," said 
Wraybiirn. "Why, you have no um- 
brella, and would be soaked through in 
five minutes. You had much better take 

shelter until " He hesitated a second, 

and added hurriedly: "My studio is not 
a hundred yards oflF. If you wiU come 

in there while I get you a cab 

But this will not last, you know ; it 
is only a thunder - shower ; and, besides, 
I have a picture which I want greatly 
to show you. Do you mind ? I 
know you must have been in too 
many studios to be oflfended at a little 
untidiness." 

He spoke very rapidly, trying to make 
it seem a matter-of-course suggestion, but 
his heart was beating with dread lest she 
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should refase, and lie saw in her face that 
she was minded to do so. 

" Is it much nearer than to the station ? '^ 
she asked, the colour mounting in her 
dheek. "It is very kind of you, Mr. 
Wraybum, but I think Lady Caroline wiU 
be anxious, and " 

" Bother Lady Caroline ! " cried Wray- 
bum. "She can't be anxious for you to 
be dr(yamed, and the station is a mile away. 
If you WiU only come under shelter whUe I 

get you a cab " He was hurrying her 

on, and the rain was coming on faster 
every moment, rattling down in drops as 
big as peas, and almost as noisy. All the 
other people were hurrying and scilrrying 
past them in equal haste to reach a shelter 
of some sort. Marion was carried along 
without her own wiU. It did not seem as if 
she could resist, and, indeed, it was not two 
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minutes before they were standing in an 
entrance- way, shaking the drops off them. 

"Up these three steps, please," said 
Wraybum. He had taken a key from his 
pocket to let them in, and led the way 
himself so quickly that Marion had no 
choice but to follow, but her breath came 
rather quicker, and there was a red spot in 
her cheek which might have been dis- 
pleasure. She looked very grave and proud, 
and a little shy, standing there on the 
threshold of the room, where the man she 
loved did his daHy work, and wasted many 
hours in dreaming of her, and if he felt any 
triumph in having got her there he did not 
show it. On the contrary, his manner 
was very subdued and almost humble as 
he pulled forward a heavy carved oak chair 
for her, and then stooped to wipe the 
raiuHirops from her mantle. 
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" I am afraid you have got wet as it is," 
he said, "but you would have been, far 
worse if you had gone on to the station, 
and I will get a cab for you at once if 
you don't mind waiting here for me." 

Marion looked up at him quickly. She 
could tell from the tone of his voice that 
he had perceived her unwillingness and 
constraint, and there was something in 
his pallor and the sharpened lines of his 
fsice which wounded her woman's tender- 
ness. She could not send him out in 
the rain again, and besides, were they 
not old friends, nothing more ? 

"But you will get wet yourself," she 
said, hesitatingly, "and you have not 
shown me your picture yet. I should 
like to see it. Have you done much this 
year ? " 

" No," he said, quietly, " I have done 
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nothing — ^nothing but this ; and I did not 
send it to the Academy, lest it might vex 
you. Stay, you are not in a good light 
there," 

And then, having placed her before the 
big easel, and lifted a cover which was 
thrown over it, he left her standing so before 
her own portrait! 
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